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HEMISTRY.—Professor DANIELL: will begin 
a COURSE of a t popeler Le LECTURES upon FIRE, 
HEAT. and LIGHT, NEXT, the 5th May 
Half-past Two o "clocks an nd continue the same every succeeding 
Tuesday until the course is complet 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
_ King’ "College, London, April 29, 1840. 


R. CARLYLE’S LECTURES on HEROES, 
HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in HUMAN His- 
TORY. Six Lectures to be delivered at 17, wy -ARD-STREBT, 
Portman-square, at 30’clock p.m.. on TUESDAY, May 5, and 
the succeeding Tucstaye and Frida ays.—Lecture e Hero as 
Divinity ; ture Il, As Foegat, Lecture lil. As Poet; Lec- 
ture [V. As Priest ; Lecture V. As Man of Letters ; Lectire Vi. 
As King. Subscription to the Course, One Guinea. —Syllabuses 
and Tickets to be had of Mr. Fraser, Publisher, 215, Regent- 
street; _and at the Lecture Room. 


QIX LECTURES on ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the Earliest Period t End of the I8th 
Century, will be wat at the MARY LebONE LPrkitaiey 
NS RD-STR 
: BRC OWNE, Xc4 ‘Mellington), "hathor of of* "Thoughts of 
the Times,’ on T RS May 7, May 14, May 21, May 28, 
June 4, and June 11, at 30 a precisely. —Syliabus and Tickets 
to be had of Mr. Bain, Bookseller. Haymarket; of Messrs. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and at the VF —Tickets for 
the Course, One Guinea ; Single Ticket, 5s. 


MO LITERARY CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentle- 
man pieced atrantion ane been devoted to general Litera- 
an important and interesting 
LITERARY P: PROPERT Y, identified with the national litera- 
ture, and now ranking with the oldest standard periodicals of 
the day, yielding an income amply sufficient to reward the per- 
son whose sole attention may be devoted to it.—Apply (pre- 
paid), X. Y., care of Mr. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 


HE Advertiser wishes for Employment as 
TRANSL ATOR. or in some similar copacty. In addition 
to French, with which his ncipally re- 
ceived in France, has made him, in every res’ Ran ct os familar as 
with his own, he is well ac psinted « ‘ao sak =" German, and 
Spanish. —Letters addresse 's, 20, Devon- 
shire-street, Queen-square, tw "wits a wae immediate 
attention. 


RGANIC FOSSIL REMAINS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, collected by G. CUMBERLAND, Esq. M.G.S. 
scientifically arranged i mi their several Strata, and Catalogued. 
being very rich in Chalk and Encrinital Specimens, m 0! 
which are unique, the result of thirty years’ careful selection. 
To be soldy including the Cabinets, for 400/. Address (post 
paid) to Miss E. M. Cumberland, Culver-street, Bristol. 


INCORPORATED LITERARY FUN 
aoc he TY.—The Members and Friends of the LIT ERARY 
et are p, respectfully informed that the A 
ale RY FESTIVA e Puce in PREEMASONS® 
Hak L, on W EDNES DAY, the 13th o' 
‘Sir ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. Ni. P. in the Chair. 


Stewards. 
Edmund Beales, Esq. John Murray, Es: sq. 
John Bruce, Esq. 


John Bowyer Nichols, Esq. 
The Viscount Fitzalan,M.P._ | The ViscountPowerscourt,M.P. 
Patrick Smith Fraser,Esq.M.D. 


Walter Prideaux, Esq. 
C. Chadwicke Jones, Esq. 


William we » Esq. 
John Lane, Esq. The Earl Stamford and 
George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. Warrington 
Thomas N. Longman, Esq. Thomas Stapleton, Esq. 
Frederick Malcolm. —~_ a 

q. 


John Stewart, Esq. 
R. De Crez M*Cracken, | The Lord Dudley Stuart 
William Massey, Es 


[ear Tufnell, Esq. M.P. 
Rev. W. H. Mill, DD. The Lo 


rd Western 
The Hon. Charles Augustus | meeere Westmacott, Esq. jun. 
Murray Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards; of the Secre- 
tary, at the Chambers of the Society, 4, Lincoln’ s Inn-fields ; 
and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tave 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Under the Patronage of THE QUEE 
Established 1510; Incorporated by Royal Charter August 2, 1827. 
President—Sir John Swinburne, Bart. F.R.S, 


vat enc worn 
The Duke pts Sutherland 





























Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Vharncliffe R. Horsman oon , Esa. F.R.S. 
The THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
Race in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, the 9th of 
ay, 1840; 
. The MARQUESS ay! ‘NORMANBY in the Chair. 


Stewa’ nt 
The Lord Lilford ag Esq. 
The Right Hon. the apo Ih sq. 
seneral hn = as, Esq. 

Sir oninasie Hall, Bart. M.P.| W. C. Macready, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. ag riff of W ‘iltiant Manson, Esq. 

London and Middles | John Mitchell, Esq. 
Rev. John Abbis, M. i Jobn Parkhill, Esq. 
E. Brain, Esq. David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A. 
Abraham © sooner, Esq. R.A. John Scott. Esq. 





Henry Corbould, Esq. William Scrope, Esq. F.L.S 
Thomas Cresswick, ies. Carkeon Stanfield,” Esa. RA. 
W. Croft Fish, Esq. illiam Thomas 

Tickets, price 20s., to be had of the Stewards ; oad ‘at the Bar 
of Freemasons’ Tavern. JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 





HE SANATORIUM—a Self-supporting Insti- 
tution for the Lodging, Ne Nursing, and Cure of Sick Persons 
of the Middle Classes of both Sexes, established 6th March, 
1340, James Pattison, Esq. M.P. in the oes 
Treasurer—Lewis Loyd. 
Bankers—Messrs. Jones, fe by Es SY sehbury 
The Provisional Committee request the attention of the 
Middle Classes of Society, eminently distinguished for their 
benevolent exertions in alleviating the sufferings of others, to 
the opportunity now afforded of securing for themselves, when 
attacked by illness, the means of obtaining, at a moderate ex- 
pense, the comfort and advantage of a spacious and well-ven- 
tilated sick chamber, skilful and faithful nursing, judicious 
regimen, and sound medical advice. 
nhscriptions and communications received by Dr. Mitchell, 
46, New Broadestreet ; Mr. Geo. Staceg, ies, 165, Aldersgate-street. 
TACEY, Hon. Sec, 





ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, | 


Py IDDLESEX. 
PEMERTON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 


Han 

PARENTS and GUARDIANS, ‘desirous of selecting a School 
in a healthy situation, combining the intellectual advantages of 
a Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, moral training, 
and Comestio care, on liberal terms, may chtaie Prospectuses, 
on jn apencation Cf df by letter, pre-paid) to the Rev. ‘I. T.Walmsley, 
ectory, Hanwell ; J Mach ride, Esq C.L. Prine ipal 

- Magdalene Hall, Oxford; and of mie mere at the School. 


p bp Auction. 
UTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, “ i tie Bouma, an on  TURSDAY, May 5, 
wo followin 

VALUABLE. COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the DUPLICATES of a NOBLEMAN’S Li- 
BRARY, many in fine condition, among which are— e's 
Portraits, India proofs, 3 vols, russia extra, Vol. 4 in parts—Le 
Musée Royal, proofs ‘before the letters, complete — Lewis's 
Sketches of Spain, coloured and mounted to imitate the original 
drawings—Lewis’s Sketches of the Alhambra, ditto—Prout’s 
Sketches in France, ditto—Muratorio Antiquitates Italice, 6 
vols.—Latham’s General History of Birds, coloured, 10 vols. _ 
‘Transactions of the Horticultural Society, 7 vols. —(Euvres de 
Rousseau, 15 vols. mor.—Inghirami pore Etruschi, 10 vols. 
—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 v s.—Encyclopadia Bri- 
tannica, russia—(Kuvres de Bossuet, 46 os calf—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, half russia—Ben Jonson’s Works, 9 vols, L. P. —Shir- 
ley'’s W orks, 6 vols. L. Py —(Euvres Completes de Voltaire, 72 
vols. calf—Collins’s Peerage, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 9 vols.— 
Manley Wood’ s Shakspeare, 14 vols. russia—Doddridge’s Works, 
10 vols. calf—Dibdin’s Bibliomania—Dibdin’s Library Com- 

panion, 2 vols. L. p.—Ritson’s Works, 14 vols. half russia. 

Valuable Collection of Music; Small Quantity of Anting 
Paper; poten with a Few Autographs, &c. & 


Iso, on SATURD. DAY, May 9th 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 


Including Copies of the Musical Library, 7 vols. 
—Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 4 vols.—Holy Bible, with Notes of 
the Reformers—Wordsworth’s Poems, &c.—The Entire Remain- 
ders of Smith's Antiquities of Westminster—Smith’s Cries of 
London—Hall’s Fragments of Vo pages and Travels, 2nd & 3rd 
series—Overton’s Gene: ulogy of Christ, 2 vols.—The Copper- 
pistes. Cc opy right, and Remaining Stock of Nash's Views of Her 

lajesty’s Pavil: on at Brighton—The Music raates to Miller's 
‘Tunes for Watts: 's Psalms and Hymns, 2 vols., c. 
Jay be viewed, and Catalogues had at hs Rooms. 
*,% Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establish 


Principal—The Rev. J. 








STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION, 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq, jenry Lawson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. James Row, Esq. 
Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J. A. ‘Thompson Smyth, Esq. 
William Gunston, Esq. Frederick ‘I. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, E.1.C.S George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors.—George Pearson, I “4. Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough Vilkinson, Esq. 
Medical Oficers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, sq. Surgeon, 115, Le adenhall-street, City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; whic 
will be found advantazeous in all c ases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
iberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agenis. 
ncreasing Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium for \00l. payable during 
| First five |Second tive; Third five Fourth five|Remainder 





-| Years. Years. Year: Years. of Life. 
15| £019 4 | £1 35 | £1 7 ii £113 1 | £118 10 
25; 13 6 18 7 | 14 5 214) 29 
%} Lie 4 | 117 2 256 213 8 384 
4 | 246 2248/1 374 4 6| 543 


Rv order of the Roard of Directors, WM. wr IGHT., Sec. 


New System sicontnrans a berm Policy pur fe W bole of Lile, 
ithout fresh Certificate ns of | 
ASYLUM FOR EIGN AND DOMEST we & OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo “place, London. 
Established in 18 
Directors—The Hon, William Fraser, “c Yhairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir James Law L mahingtoa, G.C.B. Deputy Chairman. 
J, Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. . Hallett, Esq. 
F r Reynolds, Esq. W Me ‘Edmund Fe ‘ca Esq. 
William Pratt, Es . Thomas Fenn, Es 
Geo. Palmer, jun. Esq. G.Farren, Lente Re sident Director. 
Medical Officers in Londor 
Physician—R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
Surges te Mayo, Esg. F.R.S. 19, George-st. Hanover-square; 
da T. Callaway, Eee: Wellington-street, Southwark. 
HE new system offered by the ASYLUM Com- 
pany enables parties to secure the utmost advantages with 
the smallest necessary outlay, by allowing term policies to con- 
tinue in force for the whole of life, whatever the future state of 
health of the assured. Hence instead of paying an overcharge 
by a whole life even premium, on the chance of bonus, or of 
receiving a value for the Policy on surrender, the assured map 
use thelr Policies for term insurances as long as they pleaseg 
paying only the price of the term, with the peculiar advantage 
of continuing them as whole life insurances, without further tes- 














Office Furniture, &c. 


THE PRINCE PONIATOW eae oe. wt or eae cs ANCIENT 
DRAWI INGS, ENGRAVINGS, P ie TURES, 
GREEK COINS and MED 
By_ Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at. “mele Great Roo 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, May 27th, 
and following days, 
THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


RAWINGS by OLD MASTERS—Collection 
of Engravings—A few remaining Pictures—Small Cabinet 
of Greek Comms, and Cinque-cento and Papal Medals, and a few 
articles of Taste and Virtd of the late Prince Poniatowski, and 
received from Florence. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND MUSIC, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
Kking-street, St. James’s-square, on "MONDAY, June Ist, at 
recisely 
HE CAPITAL MUSIC and VIOLINS, the 
Property of JAMES KINLOCH, Esq., deceased; includ- 
ing Two undoubted Amati Vv jolins,—one of them former. in the 
possession of the late Duke of Cumberland, and other Members 
of the Royal Family. The most part of the Music is hand- 
somely bound, and consists chiefly of Quartetts, &c. by the 
most celebrated Composers, Ancient and Modern, selected with 
the most discriminating taste and judgment, many of them 
French editions, and large paper copies. 
ay be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 
THE mY ALLSD COLLECTION OF 
AWINGS OF THE LATE WM. ESDAILE, 4 ™ 
By. — CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great 
ing-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, June sth, rae 
many following days, 
(By order of the Executors,) 
His wonderful Collection, which occupied so 
ny years of tasteful research, and the most acute judg- 
ment during life of that dist d \ 
WILLIAM ESDAILE, Esq. 
will be found to contain the entire Lawrence Collections of 
Drawings of Titian, Claude, and Rembrandt, besides his own 
very rich Collection of Specimens of all the Schools made many 
years before these great acquisitions. The Prints include almost 
unique Series of the Works of M. Antonio, his School, and other 
Italian Engravers; the matchless assembli ge of the Works of 
Rembrandt, and other Dutch Masters, German, French, and 
english. Catalogues i are being prepared. 











PRINTS AND 














rl’HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At.the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Advantazes offered by this Association; 

Four-ffths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years. 

The Prolits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or up- 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 

he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
olemtel by a large number of Oficess but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured, . M, BROWNE, Actuary. 





ti Is or trouble, in case deteriorated health or other circam- 
stances should make such continuance desirable, For instance: 

person aged 20 can secure 100/. at death, whenever it may 
happen, . paying 19s. 7d. for the first year, and li. Os. 3a. for 
the second ; at 40, 1/. 15s. 3d. for the commencing, and 1. 16s, 8d, 
for the second year j—and so on with slight increase of premium 
annually, until the age of 70, when he will have to pay a fixed 
premium for every year of life thereafter. The same principle 
and advantage are applicable to all ages under 70, or any sum 
not exceeding 5006 

Prospectus ¢ an tining examples of the “ Renewable Term” 

premiums,—common even annual rates,—those for foreign cli- 









mates and for persons in impaired health, may be ascertained 
at the Company’s Otlices, or by letter addressed to the Kesident 
Director; and will be found peculi: arly adv antageous to every 
c of insurers. GbkvO, FARRKEN 


70, Cornhill. 


_Re ssident Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE © SOMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
empowered by Act of Parliament. 
The following are among the Adrantages of this Company :— 

A large subscribed Capital, with a rapidly accumulating 
mu ¥.N. Fund invested in Government and other available 
nacuaEaee. 

Charging the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
tueveby in effect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
tain Bonus without any risk. 

3. Assurances effected npon lives up to the age of 80. 
Premiums payable Half-yeurly or Quarterly. 

vances made on Policies when their value exceeds 501. 

6. ‘The Policies of this Office are purchased by the Company. 
7. Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 
In Assurances for advances of mone y security for debts, or 
when the least present outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
of the Argus Office are se c aed c wloulane d to meet the inter- 
ests of all classes ry as 

ANNU PRE MIU M TO ASSURE 100/. 











ar 

















Age. For 5 Fite For 7 7 ve purs.| ‘Term of Life. 
2 | £1 0 3 £1 7 | 5S 1 
oi) 1 1 WwW 1 ? 1 1 WwW 1 
4 - 3 4 : : 8 2 5 
5 2 2 9 


13 
A Board of an ‘with the Me. dical Officers, attend daily. 
EDW ARD BATES, Resident Di rector. — 


DPRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, Lonpon. 
Capital ONE MILLion. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY, 

A most economical set of ‘Tables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete p Bay and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be effered without com= 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment being required 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-ye “arly, or Quar- 
tory = — sum, or in a limited number of payments 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o ‘clock. 

4 e of the assured in every cas admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
















Age.| Ist Five = Five| 3rd seve a Rowmeincer 
years. ears. | year ars. | of - 

20 |£1 1 4 i 510 | £1 10 ih si "6 9| £2 3 3 

30 164 112 2 1Ww 1 2 217 6 

ol tmi|saa|aieol 373] a4 

50 21467) 3 9 4 45 5\| 5 6 3!) 613 7 


“PETER MORKISON, Resident Director 
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YORK a and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- |’ 


London Board. 
Geor e Frederick ¥ oung. — Chairman. 


Matthew Forster, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
5. temeiinety _— M.P. J. Balkeley Johnson, Esq. 
Lord Ernest Bruc 4 M.P. T. H. Kerfoot, Esc 





Sir James Eyre T.W ewes. Esq. 


William He aigh, E * 
The terms both for Fire and Life Assurance will be found to 
antages offered by other Companies. Pro- 





J. W. Childers, Esi: NB. |: John Parker NLP. 


combine all the adv ki; 

spectuses may be had at the Otlices, King W yo set, Lon- 

don, and High Ousegate, York: or of any of the Agen 
J. RE ‘DDISH, Sec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The first Septenni: al Division of Protits of this C ‘ompany will 
be declared in the ensuing year on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous tothe 3ist December, 1840. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to A declared by immediately making proposals. 

The following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
-100/. for the whole period of life,on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit may remain at five per cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 

A With« pat r co. With Profits. 

aoncceeres tress «£118 s&s per Cent. 
2 2 








Le 





2 "3 10. 





pa. Pre mium for assuring 100/. cape at a fixed Adal at 
death, should it —~ ur before the party. attains that a 
Age to be attaine xty. 







Ree nty. 
£ 





Age é 
when ne ( 7 
assured, Lidecrseses £6 86 BOscencces 2 


Examp.e.—A person aged 20, by paying an annual premium 
of 3/., becomes entitled to 100/. on his attaining the age = 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that a 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t eC may 

make their appearance and pass the medical examination before 

the Agents, Kdward Frederick Leeks, Esq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 
jy Cannon-street, andS. F. Youde, Esq. Surgeon,9, "Old Jewry. 

Every information will be afforded on a plication to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8. Waterloo-plac e. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on Wednesday at 30 "clock, and any 
other day appearance may be made at ate 2 a ‘clock, when 
Frederick Hale ‘Thomson, Esq., the Com mpany eon. is in 
attendance. EDWARD LE} NOX BO 'D, Sec. 


( NALEDONIAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Removed from No. 8, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, Southwark,’ to No. 27, MOORG GATE! 

TREET, CITY, for the INSURANCE of Liv Es, granting imme- 
ae. deferred, and Survivorship Annuities, Endowments, and 
the purchase of Reversionary Property. 

Mr. s Inglis, Resident Manager. 
George Pilcher . Es sq. Surg vone—Herbert Sturmy, me. Solicitor. 
He rad Otlice, BANK-STREET, EDINBURG 
Edinburgh Board of Directors 
Arch. Anderson, Esq. Henry Rae ‘burn, Esq. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq. J. Newton, Esq. 
Alexander Lowe, Esq. T. Rankin, Esq. 














John Baird, Esq. T. C lapperton, Esq. 
Dr. Neill. William pnugerees, Esq. 
James Ba axter, Es« Andrew Sceales, Esq. 


. D. Dickie, Es ~ Manager—Dr. Henderson, Physict m 
John Moinet, Esq. : -tary—d. A, Campbell, Esq. Law Agent. 
Bank ere iomme reial B ¢ _of Seotlan¢ 

Mana yer for Irelay —Christopher k sq. 51, Dame-st., Dublin. 
THE CALE DONT AN INSURANCE r¢ ‘OMPA NY, incorporated 
by Royal ( ‘harter in 1805, offers to the public oe security of an 
ample subscribed Capital as a Guarantee Fund, together with 
all the advantages of profits on the Mutual Assurance plan, 
without the risk which atte nds every such scheme in the outset. 
The Premiums charged will be found liberal, and are rated as 
low as safety will permit, and may be made payable Yearly, Half- 











Yearly, or Quarterly. Example. 
For the whole Life, | Yor the wiate Life, 
WIiITHovuTt | 
Partie ipation of Profits. Participation of Prof fits, 


‘Halt- | Quar- sale |, falf- | ¢ 
early. terly. 


Half Quar- 


|Age Yearly. | yearly. terly. 


Ase) Yearly. Ye 





A sd, |£s. di€ s. d.). s. d, 
25 | 2 1}1 1 4.010 5/2 510)1 4/011 10 
30 | 311 4008 211 1/1 61/018 3 
3 [212 3/1 7 4,018 w )217 6)1 9 4/0141 
40/3 0 9/11) 6 016 0/3 5 6)113 8/017 2 
45|310 8/116 9/018 5/315 6} 1 1810) 019 10 
So/4 3 3/2 3 5)1 2 50/4 8 4/2 510)1 3 5 
55 419 1/211 10/1 6 ole 4 2);214 8/18 0 
6 |6 0 9 3 3 61 O16 5 413 Gi lila 4 





The Company also, at an i ed Premium, assures Lives 
payable on the party attaining the: age of 60, or before it, should 
death ensue. 

aaa and every information, afforded gratis, at the 
Offic JAMES INGLIS, Manage rT. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for May contains 
very full Accounts from China down to the 7th January; 

with the usual Qu ae of Intelligence from British India and 
all See. a Ka 








. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


MMHE MON T HLY CHRONICLE, for May, 

contains—1. Royal Liturgies; Prote eat Persecution in 
Prussia—2. Recall tions of ¢ hildhood, No. 4; The Legend of 
Lady Bowles—3 The Surety: from Schiller—i. The War with 
China—5. Boilean’s First Satire: free 2° translated—6, The Con- 
vict System of Van Dieman's Land A_ Sister's. Memory—s. 
Sketches of Spanish Generals, No. s arsfield—9. The Past and 
the Future—10. Hints on Dramatic Versification—ll. Ode to 
Clara Novello—12. Reviews of Books. 

L ondon : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


TYRASER’S MAGAZINE for May contains, 
Primitive Traditions of Heathen Nations—The Castle of 
Dulness: a Poem—A Tale of the Year 1685—Secret Societies and 
Political Clubs—Visit of the Great Hermes to the Mighty Spirit 
of the Earth, Demogorgon—Church i in the Isle of Man—Trip 
across the Spanish Frontier—Guizot’s Progress of European 
Civilisation—A A full, true, and partic ular Account of Her Ma- 
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REVIEWS 


Peter Paul Rubens, his Life and Genius. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Waagen, by 
Robert R. Noel, Esq. Edited by Mrs. Jame- 
son. Saunders & Otley. 


Or the great painters of other nations, there are 
no two with whom an untravelled Englishman 
is so well acquainted, as Peter Paul Rubens and 
Antonio Vandyke. Every one, with the least 
knowledge of art, or the history of art, has read 
of Rubens’s visit to this country and of Van- 
dyke’s residence here; and there is not a gallery, 
or scarcely a nobleman’s seat in Britain, but can 
boast of some specimen of the one or the other, 
or of both: They have been made, as it were, 
Britons by adoption: their lives we would fain 
think belong to the Biographia Britannica. There 
was no work therefore that Dr. Waagen could 
have written more likely to win him English 
readers, than his Essay on the Life and Genius 
of Rubens, which Mr. Noel has well translated, 
and for which Mrs. Jameson has written a very 
clever and discriminatory preface. 

With the works of Rubens Dr. Waagen is well 
acquainted ; he has seen all that are to be seen 
in Germany, the Netherlands, France, Italy, 
and England. It is of those in Spain only that he 
speaks by hearsay. Many of Rubens’s pictures 
are, happily for us, in this country: “ Blenheim,” 
says Dr. Waagen, “ contains more original works 
by the hand of Rubens, than are to be found in 
any other private gallery in Europe”; and of 
works began and finished by his own hand, the 
greatest number are in the galleries of Madrid, 
Antwerp, and Blenheim. “The orders he re- 
ceived,” Dr. Waagen writes, “ were far too nu- 
merous to allow of his executing them all with 
his own hands; he usually contented himself 
with furnishing the sketches only, leaving the 
greater part of the works to be executed by his 
pupils, and then merely putting the finishing 
touches to the whole. We must admit that pic- 
tures, in which the figures were painted by such 
artists as Van Dyck, Soutman, Van Heck, Die- 
penbeck, and Van Thulden; the landscapes by 
Wildens or Van Uden; the animals and other 
accessaries by Snyders; may be regarded as 
successful, and for the most part excellent per- 
formances ; but it was impossible that they could 
display such consistency and individuality in 
conception and execution as those which ema- 
nated from the pencil of Rubens alone.” ‘The 
catalogue of works of art in the possession of 
Rubens at his death, contained three hundred 
and nineteen pictures. To illustrate the celerity 
with which he worked, the one fact is sufficient, 
that the celebrated altar-piece of St. Roch, in 
Alost, was began and finished in eight days. 
Ilis works are everywhere: Humboldt told Dr. 
Waagen that he saw several at Lima “of con- 
siderable value and excellence.” 

According to Byron, who, however, as he ad- 
mits, had little feeling for Art, Rubens painted 
nothing more than repetitions of his wives, and 
allegories with an infernal glare of colour. But 
Rubens did something more than this. There 
was, indeed, no walk of art he left unadorned: 
the highest scriptural subjects received illustra- 
tion from his vigorous pencil; to the pages of 
history and poetry he gave body and magnifi- 
cence; and seldom as he practised it, he was 
never greater than in landscape. He seems to 
have left, as Dr. Waagen says, no aspect in 
nature unattempted; his portraits were Van- 
dyke’s example, and his animals have been un- 
excelled by Snyders or Landseer. In the variety 
and breadth of his genius he has never been 


‘surpassed ; his pictures, it is true, seldom suggest 





anything ; clown and connoisseur see their ex- 
cellencies alike; they tell no story beyond their 
surface. He has been called the Dryden of his 
art; but Mrs. Jameson would compare him, 
and she thinks more justly, to Sir Walter Scott. 
Mrs. Jameson is not the first to make this com- 
parison in print; but the old parallel between 
poetry and painting, in Spenser and in Rubens, 
is, we submit, still the best. 

To trace the man in his works, and to show 
that the works reflect the man, are the objects 
of Dr. Waagen’s essay; or, as Mrs. Jameson 
expresses it, “to study and recognize in the 
works of the painter the impress of the nature 
which God gave him, and to seek in his nature 
the solution of those peculiar, and, at first, unac- 
countable, characteristics expressed in the con- 
ception and execution of his works.” We all 
know how Cowley became a poet and Reynolds 
a painter; but no one has told us when the boy 
Rubens first exhibited his innate love for art— 
by what means, or by what accident, his genius 
was first determined to its ultimate direction. 
A different accident, but the same parts and ap- 
plication, says Dryden, that made me a poet, 
would have brought me to the honours of the 
bar. His taste for rural nature Dr. Waagen 
attributes to his early education under Tobias 
Verhaeght, a skilful landscape painter; those 
rich hues, for which his name has become pro- 
verbial, to his tuition under Adam Van Oort, 
distinguished for his fine colouring ; and to Otto 
Van Veen, his love of allegory, his extensive 
and scientific knowledge of all the details of 
painting. There was nothing that he loved when 
young, for which he did not maintain his predi- 
lection in his riper years. When at Genoa, in 
1607, “he made sketches of the most interesting 
palaces and churches there, which were after- 
wards published in a work of engravings. The 
quaint, fantastic, and somewhat barbarian mag- 
nificence of the greater part of the palaces in 
Genoa, seems to have been in accordance with 
his taste; and many of his later pictures show 
the effect which those architectural studies had 
on his mind.” Had Cowley lived when Cowper 
did, we should have wanted the conceits, the 
quirks and quibbles of his muse, which makes 
his Essays so entertaining, and had more of the 
pure language of the heart. 


Mrs. Jameson seems to think with Johnson, 
that genius is an inborn and heaven-bestowed 
power, accidentally determined to a particular 
pursuit. ‘ Education,” she says, “may indeed 
develope it, circumstances may determine the 
form, and physical temperament give the colour 
to its manifestations ; and adds, ** People begin 
to doubt—as indeed they well may doubt !— 
whether Sir Joshua Reynolds could have been 
in earnest when, lecturing in his place as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, he assured his au- 
ditors that any one among them might become a 
great artist, if he chose, by dint of study, labour, 
perseverance, and certain rules of art. ‘Truly, a 
‘comfortable doctrine, and much may be said of 
it !'—also against it: for by what process, aca- 
demic or other, shall we bestow genius? and 
without genius what is the artist?” But has not 
Mrs. Jameson misunderstood Sir Joshua, and 
forgotten that the lecture was addressed solely 
to the students of the Academy, who were sup- 
posed, by their very admission there, to possess 
an inborn genius for art? But—to return to 
Dr. Waagen—of the state of painting in the 
Netherlands, when Rubens appeared, he gives 
the following description :— 

* The great school of the brothers Van Eyck, which 
united with a profound and genuine enthusiasm for 
religious subjects, a pure and healthy feeling for 
nature, and a talent for portraying her minutest de- 


tails with truth and fidelity, had continued till the 





fifteenth century, and in some instances even later, 
to produce the most admirable works, combining the 
utmost technical perfection in touch and finish with 
most vivid and beautiful colouring. To this original 
school, however, had succeeded a perverted rage for 
imitating the Italian masters, which had been intro- 
duced into the Netherlands by a few painters of 
talent, particularly by Jean Mabuse and Bernhard 
van Orley. To display their science by throwing 
their figures into forced and difficult positions, and 
strongly marking the muscles, by which they thought 
to emulate the grandeur of Michael Angelo, and to 
exhibit their learning by the choice of mythological 
and allegorical subjects, became the aim of succeed- 
ing painters; and before these false and artificial 
views of art, the spirit of religious enthusiasm, and 
the pure naive perception of the truth and beauty of 
nature, gradually disappeared. In proportion as the 
Flemish painters lost the proper conception of form, 
and the feeling for delicacy and beauty of outline, it 
followed, of course, that they became more and more 
removed from nature in their desire to rival each 
other in the forced attitudes of their figures, and in 
the exhibition of nudity, until, at last, such disgusting 
caricatures were produced as we find in the works of 
Martin Hemscherk or Franz Floris, artists who were 
even deficient in good colouring, the old inheritance 
of the school. Some few painters, however, whose 
feeling for truth and nature repelled them instinc- 
tively from a path so far removed from both, took to 
portraying scenes of real life with considerable humour 
and vivacity, or they delineated nature in her com- 
monest aspects with great minuteness of detail; and 
thus tableaux de genre and landscape painting origi- 
nated. Despite the great merits of many of these 
works, they are nevertheless deficient in unity and 
simplicity of character. In the conception they dis- 
play a vulgar taste, and a frequent straining after 
singular and extravagant effects. The artists of the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century appear to most 
advantage in portrait painting ; for here they were 
reduced to the necessity of copying nature; but, 
even in this department, few are altogether exempt 
from affeectation and stiffness.” 

Of the well-known Battle of the Amazons, 
Dr. Waagen observes,— 

“But the most admirable picture by Rubens in 
this, or indeed in any other department which I have 
seen, is the celebrated Battle of the Amazons in the 
Munich Gallery, originally painted by Rubens for a 
distinguished connoisseur in art, Van der Geest. 
With great judgment he has chosen the moment 
when the Amazons are driven back by the Greeks 
over the river Thermodon; the battle takes place 
upon a bridge, and thus the horror of the scene is 
carried to the highest pitch. Two horses are in savage 
combat upon the bridge; one of the Amazons is torn 
from her horse; a second is dragged along by her 
sable steed. ‘T'wo other Amazons, with their horses, 
are falling headlong into the river below, where again 
several are trying to save ‘themselves by swimming. 
On the other side, a mounted Amazon, who has just 
dashed into the water, turns half round, and wounds 
her pursuer in the same moment; near to her are 
the dead bodies of several Amazons, which, though 
already half naked, are about to be robbed of their 
last vesture. In the distance, beneath the arches of 
the bridge, other Amazons are seen struggling, in 
various attitudes, for life and safety. The admirable 
effect of the whole is increased by a decided and 
masterly arrangement of the light ; the colouring is 
forcible without being overcharged, and the execution 
of the principal parts must be called careful for Ru- 
bens. In the whole range of modern art, there 
exists no other historical battle-piece worthy of being 
compared with Raffaelle’s Battle of Constantine ; 
and, in fact, it has the advantage over the latter in 
the well-planned concentration of interest, and in the 
contrast afforded by the male and female figures, 
which is admirably employed.” 

Of his coarseness and sensuality :— 

“How deeply Rubens was imbued with the love 
for representing scenes of a coarse and sensual cha- 
racter, is proved by the many well-known works of 
his, in which the Venus Pandemos, and the Drunken 
Bacchus, are the leading personages; there is such 
life and energy in the execution of these pieces, and 
the subjects are altogether of so gross a nature that 
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many shrink from them at the first glance, finding 
them repulsive and disgusting. He has likewise 
painted the subject of Lot and his Daughters three 
times, and that of Susanna and the Elders he has 
repeated four times. Of the former subject, one at 
Blenheim—a present from the Emperor to the great 
Marlborough—is remarkable for the vile taste in 
which it has been conceived and executed; not only 
are the characters and forms intolerably vulgar and 
repulsive, but the colouring is bad; there is much 
exaggeration in the bluish half-tones, in the red 
reflected lights, and in the painting of the flesh. 
Amongst the repetitions of the latter subject (the 
Susanna), there is a picture in the Munich Gallery 
remarkable for its admirable composition, the faithful 
expression of low desire in the heads of the elders, 
and the fine style of the execution; the figure of 
Susanna, on the other hand, is disgustingly vulgar in 
character and expression, and the forms are disagree- 
ably prominent. But it is in his bacchanalian scenes 
that Rubens has represented sensuality with all its 
most brutal attributes. No less than thirteen pic- 
tures of this class are known by engravings. In most 
of these the characters and material are the same, 
but variously combined, and with all the licence of a 
fertile, exuberant fancy :—Old Silenus naked, and in 
a state of complete drunkenness, led by two females, 
presenting every characteristic of the grossest animal 


nature; in the foreground, perhaps, a fat female | 


faun, unconscious from beastly drunkenness, whilst 
two little fauns are hanging at her bosom, and in- 
toxicating themselves with her milk ; a crew of bac- 
chanals and satyrs reeling and rioting; panthers; 
occasionally a negro or a negress, grinning with all 
their might, are introduced as worthy accompani- 
ments, and as a finish to the expression of such 
scenes. Among the best works of this class we may 
reckon a large picture in the gallery at Blenheim, 
another in the collection of Sir Robert Peel, a third 
in the Munich Gallery.” 
Of Rubens’ repetitions of himself:— 


full of life, and has such a perfect charm, that one is 
inclined to believe the tradition, that Rubens fell in 
love with the original (a young girl of the Lundens 
family at Antwerp) whilst she was sitting to him. 
The treatment throughout displays a master hand 
capable of sporting with its subject and material. 
The very inappropriate name of Chapeau de Paille 
can only have been given to this picture in later 
days; for, according to the testimony of Mr. Nieu- 
wenhuys, it was formerly known in the Netherlands 
under the title *‘ Net Spaansch Hoedje.’” 

It was not untruly said by Fuseli that the 
male forms of Rubens are the brawny pulp of 
slaughtermen, his female forms hillocks of roses 
and hills of flesh. In his women he neverdrew 
the sex, but painted a species. “In truth,” Dr. 
Waagen writes, ‘ he was so little able to divest 
himself of those impressions of the human form 
which had been early engrafted on his mind in 
his native country, that even when he copied 
from other masters—for instance, from Leonardo 
| da Vinci—he unconsciously translated all the 
| heads in his Flemish manner, and gave to the 
| other parts of the body that amplitude and 

heaviness of character which was usual to him.” 
| —* Had not Dr. Waagen,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
| confined himself within the compass of an 





| essay, he might have carried out his views of 

causes and results much farther. For instance, 

it were a curious speculation to consider how far 

' the genius of Rubens might have been modified 

| by a longer stay in Italy: how far his Flemish 

temperament might have been sublimated in the 

perpetual presence of Italian beauty :—the pale, 

| passionate, acute, and melancholy beauty of the 
south ?” 

It is in his wondrous colours, his hues of life 





| and light, that Rubens atones for every defect. | ; ‘ e 
‘“‘His representations of the Madonna but sel- | the impulse towards reform produced a revulsion 


been interested spectators, illustrated, day by day, 
with the luminous comments of a searching, and 
(what is infinitely better) an honest mind. 

It would, in effect, be difficult to condense in 
a smaller space a more instructive display of the 
mode in which business is transacted (it would 
be more just to say impeded,) in a legislative 
assembly, the arena of faction,—of the fallacious 
logic which satisfies the reason, or stifles the 
conscience of its members,—of the profound im- 
morality of parties, and the childish incapacity 
of distinguishing right from wrong, which ren- 
ders the masses of such assemblies the mere tools 
of their leaders. 

At the period, too, when Sir S. Romilly en- 
tered parliament (1806), the nation, pre-occu- 
pied by a deadly struggle with the French 
Revolution, had been long incapable of turning a 
steady attention to any except military interests; 
and the few who thought, either mistaking the 
opposite of wrong for right, had become ena- 
moured with despotic principles, or were im- 
pressed with the practical inconveniences and 
dangers attending any immediate efforts for 
stemming the torrent of absolute power. Every 
day bad principles were gaining strength, and 
making wider inroads upon the ancient inde- 
pendence of the people; and even such of our 
Institutions as stood not in the way of “a strong 
government,” were falling to decay, from rapid 
but unobserved changes in commerce, population, 
and the distribution of property, which were not 
accompanied by any corresponding advance in 
the moral sciences, to meet the contingency. 
When therefore the peace came, when men had 
leisure to look around on their national condition, 
and to note the changes which were in progress, 


“Owing to his having frequently resided at dif-| dom, and his representations of the Redeemer | throughout the whole domain of opinion. A few 
scarcely ever excite those ideas which we should | individuals, and but a few, had been in advance 


ferent courts, and to his constant intercourse with 
persons of high rank, he had been brought into 
close contact with all the magnificence and splen- 


dour which belonged to those gorgeous times ; hence | 


it was, perhaps, that on every opportunity he de- 
lighted in representing the pomp of worldly state, 
and everything connected with it. Of all the sub- 
jects taken from the sacred writings, none afford 
such a rich field for display as the Adoration of the 
Three Kings; he has painted this subject no less 
than twelve times, and his fancy appears quite ex- 
haustless in the invention of the rich offerings of the 
eastern sages ;—costly attire, precious ornaments, 
golden vases and utensils, massive, gorgeous, and 
glittering, all painted with wonderful and magical 
facility.” 

In the first rank of his portraits stands “the 
celebrated picture in the Palazzo Pitti, known 
under the title of the Four Philosophers, and 
which contains the portraits of Justus Lipsius, 
Hugo Grotius, Philip and Peter Paul Rubens. 
The heads are all conceived with such life and 
spirit, the execution is so broad and careful, that 
although Raphael’s portrait of Leo X., and 
other works of the first Italian masters, hang in 
the same room, the spectator dwells upon it with 
the greatest satisfaction, and must acknowledge 
that it far excels all the others in vigorous draw- 
ing and splendid colouring.” 

Of his female heads, the best known is the 
famous Chapeau de Paille, which, at the price of 
three thousand five hundred guineas, hangs by 
the side of the Lady Peel of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence :— 

“No picture justifies more than this the appella- 
tion which Rubens has obtained, of the painter of 
light. No cne who has not beheld this masterpiece 
of painting can form any conception of the trans- 
parency and brilliancy with which the local colour- 
ing in the features and complexion, though under the 
shadow of a broad-brimmed Spanish beaver hat, are 
brought out and made to tell, while the different parts 
are rounded and relieved with the finest knowledge 
and use of reflected lights. The expression of those 
youthful features beaming with cheerfulness, is so 


| consider appropriate and worthy of those divine 
| subjects.” Rubens trusted, as Dr. Waagen 
justly says, to the general effect, “and though 
| he painted the details with the greatest truth, 
| he contented himself with making them subor- 
dinate to the whole, so as to resemble nature at 
|a certain distance.” ‘He was imbued,” he 
| writes in another place, “‘with the love for 
| dramatic representation, that he imparted life 
| and movement even to subjects which properly 
| demanded a certain calmness and repose in the 
treatment.” 

There is little recorded in this Essay that is 
new in the events of Rubens’ life. The work 
has indeed a higher aim; and is especially valu- 
able for its philosophic criticism—a rare merit 
in these days, and almost unknown in reference 
to art in this country. It is well observed by 
Mrs. Jameson—‘ To know what a picture re- 
presents, and with what degree of propriety and 
success it is represented, may be sufficient critical 
skill for the consideration of nine-tenths of the 
pictures which yearly cover the walls of our 
Academy: but to enable us to appreciate the 
creations of genius, and to reap all the pleasure 
and improvement which art can bestow, we must 
go far higher and far deeper.” 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, §c. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tue public life of Sir S. Romilly embraces a 
very remarkable epoch in the political history of 
the country. His lot was cast in an age of 
stirring events and of vehement contests,—an 
era of transition, during which public opinion 
proceeded with rapid strides, and the gravest and 
greatest interests of society were brought into 
fierce and angry discussion. On this account, 
alone, a diary, such as Sir Samuel has preserved 
of his parliamentary career, must be acceptable, 
as a brief and pithy recapitulation of events in 





which we have borne a part, or have at least 





of the nation, and had not only opposed a deter- 
mined resistance to growing corruptions, but 
had applied their best endeavours to introduce 
such practical amendments of the laws, as the 
unhappy condition of those times would allow. 
Among these Sir Samuel Romilly was con- 
spicuous. His parliamentary career consequently 
embraced a wide circle of moral discussion; 
and it afforded him the occasion for asserting, 
defending, and elucidating many of the mos: 
important of those principles which are the in- 
dispensable foundations of a free and civilized 
society. His diary, indeed, comprises a little 
code of legislative and constitutional wisdom. 
Throughout the whole of his public life we find 
him now standing with a minority, numerically 
feeble, but argumentatively invincible, in the 
breach of the constitution, now leading an 
awakening people, from point to point, to the 
knowledge of their abandoned rights, and point- 
ing to the leeway they had to recover, in order 
to reach the European level in moral and poli- 
tical science. 

Another, and scarcely perhaps a less valuable 
light afforded by this diary, is that yielded re- 
specting the mauner in which truth makes its 
way, both with the House of Commons, and with 
the general public, under the influence of what 
is commonly called the practical turn of the 
English mind. ‘To obtain aclear conception of this 
malign influence, we recommend our readers to 
take any one subject—say the greatest of the 
author's parliamentary struggles, the criminal 
law reform—and trace its history uninterrupt- 
edly, through his pages. They will not fail very 
soon to discover that what is usually termed 
practical, is in truth merely untheoretical,— 
that is, in plainer language, unthinking; and 
that the practice of to-day becomes utterly un- 
practical and useless in advancing the busi- 
ness of to-morrow. In every other science, the 
establishment of a general principle fecundates 
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and quickens, throughout the whole sphere of 
its applicability. Such a principle is always 
prima facie evidence in favour of the parti- 
cular proposition which seems to come within 
its scope; and the onus of proving its want 
of appliance, and of demonstrating the ex- 
istence of exceptional and modifying circum- 
stances, lies altogether with the opponent. In 
this manner, every new theorem, judiciously 
framed, becomes the cause of bolder, firmer, and 
more accurate steps in the ulterior march of 
science. In House of Commons legislation, on 
the contrary, general principles are held in abso- 
Jute distrust: nothing is deemed certain but what 
is individual and special. Every motive has 
therefore equal weight—every trifling inconve- 
nience takes rank as an insuperable objection ; 
and the question is carried (when not carried in 
open contempt of right) by some side wind—by 
some contingent inducement, that has nothing 
necessarily to do with the merits of the case. In- 
dependently of the immediate evils of such legis- 
lation, and far transcending them in importance, 
is the forfeiture of perhaps the greatest advantage 
of all wise legislation, a substantial progress in 
moral science. ‘That which is purely occasional, 
perishes with its occasion, leaving all behind it 
barren and blank. And the hoary senator, under 
such a system, is just as much at a loss in his last 
effort at legislation, as the tyro whose experience 
is but of the hour. 

But the loss attendant on this defective logic 
is not simply intellectual: it is not merely of the 
miscaleulations of ignorance that we have to 
complain. ‘The facilities afforded to deception, 
to faction, to corruption, are infinitely more 
dangerous to the public prosperity. ‘This is the 
field in which every indirect manouvre can be 
practised, if not without detection, without in- 
convenient exposure; and thus it is that the 
No Popery cry, the Poor Law oppression ca- 
lumny, the Church Education pretension,—in 
short, all the convenient humbug of party, 
are rendered inaccessible to ordinary intellects, 
and obtain such fatal success. Lay down a 
single plain and intelligible principle, and the 
entire argument vanishes into thin air: common 
selise rejects, common honesty repudiates it. But 
in an assembly of the so-called practical men, 
who will not or cannot reason, the consequent 
and the inconsequent, the honourable and the 
dishonest, may be inextricably involved at plea- 
sure by the use of a few ambiguous phrases, till 
debate becomes nothing but mere mystification. 
It would be difficult to construct an abler com- 
mentary on Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, than 
is to be found in these pages of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. 

Conscious as we are, that, amidst great igno- 
rances and deplorable errors, there is in public 
opinion a preponderating mass of moral purity 
and of religious principle, we trust that this view 
of the subject wiil not be lost to the nation, and 
that many readers of this diary will be found, who 
will be shocked at the display it affords of that 
political dishonesty and scarcely less criminal ig- 
norance, which constituted the capability of many 
of the leading personages whose names figure in 
its pages. Rightly read, those pages will lead to 
more accurate notions of what is requisite to con- 
stitute a great man; and we trust, also, toa more 
peremptory demand for something beyond the 
trick, charlatanerie, and lax morality, which have 
hitherto formed the atmosphere of political re- 
spectability, and enabled adventurers to carve 
for themselves honours and fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the people. 

The political diary is not however a mere 
diary of politics; it is interspersed with brief 
characters of contemporaries, peeps behind the 
curtain of the public theatre, anecdotes of re- 
markable personages and events, which render it | 





a light and pleasant reading for those who cannot 
endure to be serious, even on what touches them 
the most nearly. In it will be found, indeed, 
the teachings of philosophy, but of philosophy 
divested of all dryness and austerity. If we had 
a clear quarter of a year for the labour, and many 
sheets of print to expatiate in, we should ourselves 
attempt such an analysis of this document as we 
have recommended, leading our reader from 
motion to motion, from debate to debate, from 
majority to majority, through the progress of Sir 
Samuel’s reforms of the criminal law; and we 
should have demonstrated that in the principles 
sanctioned by the first and least of his triumphs, 
were virtually included the rest which followed 
so difficultly, or which even yet remains to be 
realized. We could likewise have made a melan- 
choly but a useful array of the loss of public 
time, of the multiplication of crimes and of 
punishments, of the dreary demoralizations of 
the lower classes, occasioned in the interim 
by an absurd denial of justice. Nor would it 
have been very difficult for us, by proceeding 
from particulars to generals, to have shown that 
the question of parliamentary purity involves 
every personal and private interest, from the 








moral position of the citizen in the sight of God 
and man, down to the last farthing in the amount , 
of his superfluous taxation. 

Under existing circumstances we must adopt | 
another and a briefer course, and be governed, | 
in the extracts we are about to make from the 
diary, by another principle. Leaving, therefore, 
to the readers of the work itself (and we heartily 
hope that there will be many) the working out 
of principles, we shall select chiefly those pas- 
sages which combine something of amusement 
with their more serious value: and, first, apropos 
to the breaking up of the last Fox ministry by 
the anti-Catholic jcabal, we have the following 
entry :— 

“The Duke of Portland, it seems, who is Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, wrote to the 
University, to desire that they would petition Par- 
liament against the [Catholic] Bill. The Duke 
of Cumberland, Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, wrote two letters to that University, for the 
same purpose ; and in the last of them, very plainly 
intimated that it was the wish of the King that this 
should be done. Henry Erskine, who does not make 
any scruple of repeating his own jokes, told me that 
he had just been saying to the Duchess of Gordon, 
that it was much to be lamented that poor Lord 
George [Gordon] did not live in these times, when 
he would have stood a chance of being in the Cabinet, 
instead of being in Newgate.” 

The following anecdotes of parliamentary seat- 
selling, have not lost all their interest with the 
passing of the Reform Bill :— 

“T shall procure myself a seat in the new Parlia- 
ment, unless I find that it will cost so large a sum, 
as, in the state of my family, it would be very im- 
prudent for me to devote to such an object, which 
I find is very likely to be the case. Tierney, who 
manages this business for the friends of the late 
administration, assures me that he can hear of no 
seats to be disposed of. After a Parliament which 
has lived little more than four months, one would 
naturally suppose, that those seats which are regu- 
larly sold by the proprietors of them would be very 
cheap ; they are, however, in fact, sold now at a 
higher price than was ever given for them before. 
Tierney tells me that he has offered 10,000/. for 
the two seats of Westbury, the property of the late 
Lord Abingdon, and which are to be made the most 
of by trustees for creditors, and has met with a re- | 
fusal. 6,0002. and 5,500/. have been given for seats | 
with no stipulation as to time, or against the event 
of a speedy dissolution by the King’s death, or by 
any change of administration. The truth is, that | 
the new Ministers have bought up all the seats that 
were to be disposed of, and at any prices. Amongst 
others, Sir C. H , the great dealer in boroughs, 
has sold all he had to Ministers. With what money 
all this is done I know not, but it is supposed that | 











the King, who has greatly at heart to preserve this 
new administration, the favourite objects of his 
choice, has advanced a very large sum out of his 
privy purse. This buying of seats is detestable ; and 
yet it is almost the only way in which one in my 
situation, who is resolved to be an independent man, 
can get into Parliament. ‘To come in by a popular 
election, in the present state of the representation, is 
quite impossible; to he placed there by some great 
lord, and to vote as he shall direct, is to be in a 
state of complete dependence; and nothing hardly 
remains but to owe a seat to the sacrifice of a part of 
one’s fortune. It is true that many men who buy 
seats, do it as a matter of pecuniary speculation, as 
a profitable way of employing their money: they 
carry on 2 political trade; they buy their seats and 
sell their votes. For myself, 1 can truly say that, by 
giving money for a seat, I shail make a sacrifice of 
my private property, merely that I may be enabled 
to serve the public. I know what danger there is of 
men’s disguising from themselves the real motives of 
their actions; but it really does appear to me that it 
is from this motive alone that I act.” 

We have lengthened this quotation for the 
sake of the moral with which it closes. Different 
people will come to opposite conclusions as to the 
soundness of Sir Samuel's determination, but all 
must agree on the debasing influence of political 
corruption, when we find it leading a person so 
morally pure to a conclusion, which (whéther 
in itself right or wrong) is evidently at variance 
with the general rigour of his principles. He 
recurs to this subject again and again; and his 
conduct on each occasion is forced to bend to the 
tyranny of circumstance, and to subject right to 
the caprice of expediency. 

In January, 1808, there is the following entry, 
illustrative of one of the eccentricities of the 
Chancellor Erskine :— 

“T dined to-day at Lord Erskine’s. It was what 
might be ealled a great Opposition dinner. * * 
Among the light and trifling topics of conversation 
after dinner, it may be worth while to mention one, 
as it strongly characterizes Lord Erskine. He has 
always expressed and felt a great sympathy for 
animals. He has talked for years of a Bill he was 
to bring into Parliament, to prevent cruelty towards 
them. He has always had several favourite animals, 
to whom he has been much attached, and of whom 
all his acquaintance have a number of anecdotes to 
relate,—a favourite dog, which he used to bring 
when he was at the bar, to all his consultations ; 
another favourite dog, which, at the time when he 
was Lord Chancellor, he himself rescued in the 
street from some boys who were about to kill him, 
under pretence of its being mad ; a favourite goose, 
which. followed him wherever he walked about his 
grounds; a favourite mackaw, and other dumb 
favourites without number. Ite told us now that he 
had got two favourite leeches. He had been blooded 
by them last Autumn, when he had been taken 
dangerously ill at Portsmouth; they had saved his 
life, and he had brought therh with him to town ; 
had ever since kept them in a glass; had himself 
every day given them fresh water; and had formed 
a friendship with them. He said he was sure they 
both knew him, and were grateful to him. He had 
given them different names, Home and Cline (the 
names of two celebrated surgeons), their dispositions 
being quite different. After a good deat of conversa- 
tion about them, he went himself, brought them out 
of his library, and placed them in their glass upon 
the table. It is impossible, however, without the 
vivacity, the tones, the details, and the gestures of 
Lord Erskine, to give an adequate idea of this sin- 
gular scene.” 

Times alter, and circumstances change, but 
men are ever pretty nearly the same as to essen- 
tials. Look, for instance, at the following anec- 
dote, and say what has been the influence of the 
march of intellect and of innovation :-— 

“Tf any person be desirous of having an adequate 
idea of the mischievous effects which have been 
produced in this country by the French Revolution 
and all its attendant horrors, he should attempt some 
legislative reform, on humane and liberal principles, 
He will then find, not only what a stupid dread of 
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innovation, but what a savage spirit it has infused 
into the minds of many of his countrymen. I have 
had several opportunities of observing this. It is 
but a few nights ago, that, while I was standing at 
the bar of the House of Commons, a young man, the 
brother of a peer, whose name is not worth setting 
down, came up to me, and breathing in my face the 
nauseous fumes of his undigested debauch, stam- 
mered out, ‘I am against your Bill; I am for hang- 
ing all.’ I was confounded ; and endeavouring to 
find out some excuse for him, I observed that I sup- 
posed he meant that the certainty of punishment 
affording the only prospect of suppressing crimes, 
the laws; whatever they were, ought to be executed. 
* No, no,’ he said, ‘it is not that.’ There is no good 
done by mercy. They only get worse ; I would hang 
them all up at once.” 


Many of our readers, we think, will thank us 
for a short extract from one of Dr. Parr’s gos- 
sipping letters (ever replete with sound and 
searching truths,) on the subject of legal reforms: 

“My good friend, the last conversation which I 
had with Mr. Fox turned upon our penal code, and 
upon the testiness and responsibility of judges. Now, 
in something which I have printed about Mr. Fox, 
I could not fail to notice the fondness he had for 
trouncing your loquacious and quibbling »rethren of 
the craft, and I was led to say a good deal of which 
he would have approved, in a note on our penal laws. 
I love them not, and I have not spared their prin- 
ciples, or the furred homicides who administer them. 
But all is done gravely, decorously, legally, morally, 
and sometimes, in obedience to the dictates of my 
own heart, even religiously. I have quoted our 
friend Jeremiah (the prophet of the law) again and 
again; and, as you lawyers may look upon a parson 
as an intruder, [ have often called in the aid of allies 
from our writers on jurisprudence, such, dear sir, as 
you read and approve, such as I understand, and 
such as the sable bigots in Westminster Hall detest 
or disregard. Well, out comes your statute, or 
rather debate upon it. My heart was gladdened, 
and I made very large additions to the note.—I do 
not approve of the power given to the court in giving 
the quantum of punishments. You could not avoid 
it. After all, your achievement was noble, and I 
hope you will follow it up. * * Come to our shop, 
say all the lawyers, Your prices, say I, are very 
high, your promises are big, your boasts are loud ; 
but I can go nowhere else. Well, you may be the 
vendors of the wares, but I fear you are often the 
spoilers of them, and I am sure you are not fit to be 
the manufacturers, There are certain raw materials 
called good sense; there are certain arts in working 
them up called honesty and humanity ; and here 
you are no dealers. My friend, I can very easily 
conceive that you would be teased upon details in 
carrying the other statute into execution. Who is 
to fix the quantum of pecuniary compensation? [to 
persons acquitted on criminal procedures]. Who 
is to pay it when fixed? Here objectors will prate ; 
but I am provoked at the doubts which have been 
started upon the principle. If the laws create the 
inconvenience to innocent men, common sense and 
common justice seem to require that the very same 
laws by which their sufferings are occasioned, and 
their innocence has been proved, should provide for 
them speedy and plenary redress. Lawyers and 
philosophers deride us poor ecclesiastics for our dog- 
matism, our bigotry, our ignorance, our subtleties, 
and our intolerance upon certain mysterious subjects ; 
but I will wager my best and largest wig against Lord 
Eldon’s, and my best Greek folio against Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Abridgment of the Statutes, if your 
brethren of Westminster Hall are not a match for 
the Convocation in England, the General Assembly 
in Scotland, and even the conclave at Rome, in zeal 
about trifles, in attachment to dogmas, in faith in 
absurdities, in jealousy towards inquirers, and in a 
spirit of unrelenting persecution against all reformers. 
To be sure, you and five or six others whom I have 
the happiness to know, are illustrious exceptions to 
the general rule.” 

The following observations on Mr. Pitt occur 
in a memorandum on the Regency question of 
1811 :— 

“Tt had been stated on the preceding day by Per- 
ceval and by several others, to be a precedent of the 


greater weight, because it had the authority of that 
great man Mr. Pitt. Among other observations 
| which I made on that precedent, I said it did not 
| acquire additional authority with me from being a 
precedent established by Mr. Pitt ; that I was not 
among the worshippers of Mr. Pitt’s memory ; that 
he was, undoubtedly, a man of most extraordinary 
and splendid talents, but that much more, in my 
opinion, was necessary to entitle a Minister to the 
character of a great man ; and that, with all the 
talents that Mr. Pitt possessed, and the great influ- 
ence which he had so long enjoined, I looked in 
vain for any acts of his administration by which he 
had increased the happiness or improved the con- 
dition of any portion of his fellow-subjects. * * 
These observations were extremely unpleasant, as I 
had no doubt they would be, to many of my political 
friends. A sort of compact was supposed by many 
persons to have been entered into never to say any 
thing disrespectful of Mr. Pitt’s memory. I, how- 
ever, have never entered into any such compact ; 
and, though I would not wantonly attack the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, yet I have often felt indignation 
when I have heard his praises sounded forth in the 
House of Commons by the very persons who had 
acted throughout his life in opposition to all his 
measures.” 


In the opening of the third volume we fell 
upon a curious instance of legal susceptibility, 
which is, at the same time, highly illustrative of 
the sort of resistance opposed to Sir S. Romilly’s 
legal reforms, however self-evidently necessary : 

“The Bill which I brought into the House of 
Commons to repeal the Act of Queen Elizabeth, 
which punishes with death soldiers and mariners 
who are found begging, passed the House of Lords 
to-day ; but with the amendment of leaving out one 
word, which Lord Ellenborough made a point of 
having struck out of the Bill. The Bill, as it 
passed the Commons, recited that it was highly 
expedient that the Act of Elizabeth should be re- 
pealed ; and this word ‘highly’ it was which gave 
offence to his Lordship. The Lord Chancellor this 
morning in Court sent me down a note in these 
words. ‘The Bill about sailors and soldiers will 
pass our House to-day. Lord Ellenborough ob- 
jected to the word highly, and said he would attend 
to move the amendment, The preamble now stands 
that it is expedient to repeal, without the words 
highly expedient. There seemed to be a notion that 
this statute was impliedly repealed by some other— 
what I know not—but I did not think it ¢anéi to 
have discussion upon it. A statute inflicting death 
may be, and ought to be, repealed, if it be in any 
degree expedient, without its being highly so. We, 
therefore, so settled the matter with the Chief 
Justice.” 

The following merits extract, on more accounts 
than one :— 

“ As a private man, I had a very great regard for 
Perceval. We went the same circuit together, and 
for many years I lived with him in a very delightful 
intimacy. Noman could be more generous, more 
kind, or more friendly than he was. No man ever 
in private life had a nicer sense of honour. Never 
was there, I believe, a more affectionate husband or 
a more tender parent. It did not proceed from him 
that of late years our intimacy was totally interrupted. 
He would, I have no doubt, have been glad to have 
obliged me in every thing that I could have wished; 
and that without any view of detaching me from 
my political friends, but from personal regard to 
me. It was I who refused his repeated invitations 
and shrunk from his kindness and friendship ; but I 
could not endure the idea of living privately in in- 
timacy with a man whose public conduct I in the 
highest degree disapproved, and whom, as a minister, 
I was constantly opposing. I cannot indeed re- 
concile to my way of thinking, that distinction be- 
tween private and public virtues which it is so much 
the fashion to adopt. It may be called liberality, 
or gentlemanly feeling, or by any other such vague 
and indefinite term ; but it is not suited to any one 
who is really in earnest and sincere in his politics.” 

Here, again, we have Lord Ellenborough :— 

“Wilson [George] had undoubtedly much in- 
fluence over him; so much that he even prevailed 
on his Lordship once to endeavour to read Adam 


Smith’s excellent and very celebrated work on the 
Wealth of Nations. This, however, went no farther 
than an endeavour, and, after some unavailing 
efforts, Lord Ellenborough returned the book, with 
a declaration that he found it impossible to read it, 
I doubt very much whether any other of the Judges, 
with the exception of Mr. J. Heath and, perhaps, 
Mr. J. Leblane, have ever made a greater progress 
in the study of political economy than the Lord Chief 
Justice.” 

Sir Samuel’s estimate of the old Duke of Nor- 
folk is higher than that usually entertained by 
the public, who looked upon him as little better 
than a sot: the testimony, however, of such a 
witness is irrecusable :— , 

“The Duke’s convivial talents are universally 
acknowledged by all who know him. It is a great 
misfortune that he possesses them, as they probably 
have prevented his exerting talents of a much 
higher order with which he certainly is endowed, 
and which, joined to his high rank and eminent 
station in society, ought to have made him act a very 
great part in the eventful times in which he has 
lived. He has an excellent understanding, im. 
proved by a great deal of reading. He seems to 
possess a very intimate and perfect knowledge of 
our history and constitution. His language is cor- 
rect and forcible, and remarkably perspicuous ; and 
he has a very happy facility of applying the various 
knowledge he possesses. I know few persons whose 
conversation is more entertaining and instructive. 
His political principles are very good, and he has 
constantly and firmly adhered to them through life, 
though at the expense of being always in disfavour 
with the Court. The Prince warmly cultivated his 
friendship, while his father reigned; but since he 
has himself assumed the Regency, and laid aside the 
Whig principles he once professed, he has slighted 
and shunned the Duke, as well as all the rest of his 
early friends. What reason is there not to deplore 
the habits of dissipation which the Duke in his 
youth acquired, and which he has never since en- 
deavoured, or at least never been able, to shake off!” 

Having said so much on parliamentary logic, 
we must indulge ourselves in one entire specimen: 

“The Bill for altering the punishment of high 
treason passed to-day through the Committee. On 
my moving that the Report should be received on 
Monday next, Frankland moved that it should be 
postponed for six months. On a division, this was 
carried by a majority of 15 ; so that the Bill is lost, 
and the Ministers have the glory of having pre- 
served the British law, by which it is ordained that 
the heart and the bowels of a man convicted of 
treason shall be torn out of his body while he is yet 
alive. Mr. Yorke was for preserving that part of 
the sentence which ordains, that, after the offender 
is put to death, his head shall be cut off, and his 
body divided into four quarters. The propriety of 
retaining the severing the head from the body was 
maintained by Sergeant Best, and several other 
members, on the ground that it was the only con- 
stitutional mode of enabling the Crown to order 
that attainted traitors should be beheaded. They 
said that, by law, the Crown could not change any 
sentence for another; it could only remit a part of 
the sentence ; and in these cases it, on some occa- 
sions, remitted all but the beheading. In truth, 
however, this notion of pardoning or remitting a 
part of the punishment, though it is sanctioned by 
the great names of Lord Coke, Lord Hale, and 
Lord Bacon, seems to be a very puerile conceit ; 
since the taking away the first part of the punish- 
ment alters entirely the nature of what remains. It 
might as well be contended that the Crown might 
merely remit the hanging, and by that means cause 
the punishment to become that of tearing out the 
heart and bowels of the convict, while he was in full 
life, and possessed of all his unbenumbed susceptibi- 
lity of pain; or that, if a sentence were that the 
criminal should be hanged, and then buried in a par- 
ticular place, or hanged in chains or burned, the 
Crown might remit the hanging, and send the of- 
fender to be suspended in chains, or buried, or even 
burned while he was alive. I contended against 
this doctrine, and argued, as Mr. Justice Foster has 
done, that the Crown had been considered to have a 








right by its prerogative to substitute a mild in the 
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lace of a severe punishment: that on this principle 
alone could be justified the many instances which 
had occurred of women convicted of treason being 
beheaded, though the judgment against them was 
merely that they should be burned, without any 
mention of severing the head from the body. Such 
were the cases of Anne Boleyn, Queen Catherine 
Howard, Lady Salisbury, Lady Jane Grey, and Mrs. 
Lisle. * * In the debate on the Bill, even those 
who were for getting rid of it altogether admitted 
that that part of the sentence which relates to the 
taking out the heart and bowels while the malefactor 
is alive, and burning them in his sight, ought to be 
omitted. They stated this to be their opinion ; and 
yet, instead of proposing any alteration of the Bill 
to confine it to this single object, they preferred 
leaving it as it was, in order to have an excuse for 
rejecting it. Garrow said he never would have 
voted for such a law originally ; but, as we found it 
a part of the law, he was against altering it. He 
had come down to the House with a speech, which 
turned principally on the importance and necessity 
of leaving the body of the convict at the disposition 
of the King. The alteration I had made in the 
Bill in the committee removed these objections, and 
rendered his remarks quite inapplicable. He seemed, 
however, to think it necessary to speak ; and, there- 
fore, delivered his speech intended for quite a diffe- 
rent purpose. Plumer thought it important to stay 
and vote against the Bill, though the division did 
not take place till after 12 o’clock, and consequently 
not till Saturday morning.” 

This scarcely needs a comment ; but we may 
be permitted to observe, on the contrast between 
the parliamentary mode of legislating de vita 
hominis, and the care which would have been 
exhibited, had the question concerned the pre- 
servation of game, or an act for complicating 
the registry of freeholds. 

One extract also touching the art (or rather 
the arts) of legislation. The subject is an In- 
solvent Bill:— 

“Lord Redesdale is the author of this Bill. 
Though the principle of it is extremely good, many 
of its provisions seem open to much objection. It 
is, however, not a little surprising that, such as it is, 
it should have been suffered by the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Ellenborough to pass the House of Lords. 
Those Lords opposed the Bills for the same object 
which Lord Redesdale brought in in former Sessions ; 
and, from what Lord Ellenborough has since said to 
me, I cannot but think that, when they allowed this 
to pass, it was very much in the hope that it would 
be thrown out by the Commons, or would be so 
altered as to afford the Lords grounds for dissenting 
from the amendments when it came back to them. 
It appeared to me, therefore, to be very desirable 
that the Bill should pass the Commons nearly as it 
came down from the Lords, and that the defects in it 
should be left to be removed by the act of some 
future session. Kenrick, who took charge of the 
Bill, but with no friendly disposition towards it, 
added several clauses in the committee, of which 
the most important were, one to punish with death 
all insolvent debtors who should give in a false ac- 
count of their property, and one to limit the benefit 
of the Act to debtors who had been six months 
prisoners in execution. I prevailed on the House, 
on recommitting the Bill, to strike out both these 
alterations, and to restore the Bill very nearly to the 
state in which it was when it came down to us. * * 
The clause creating a capital offence had been added 
without the knowledge of ‘any one person in the 
House except the mover of it ; so little account in 
these matters is made of human life. No one was 
anxious to retain it, and it was struck out at my sug- 
gestion as quietly as it had been inserted. 

Our legal readers will be pleased with the fol- 
lowing reminiscence :— 

“ Who is to succeed Gibbs as Chief Baron seems 
not a little doubtful. For some time, it was con- 
sidered as quite settled that it was to be the Attorney 
General. * * How well qualified he is to preside in 
a Court, in which all questions respecting the rights 
of the Crown in matters of property are decided, may 
be conjectured from what passed last summer in the 
House of Lords. On the claim to the Earldom of 
Airlie, which came on in last July, I, as counsel for 





the claimant, had endeavoured to remove the ob- | Code—the Catholic and Dissenting Relief I Bills— 


jection which had been taken by some of the Lords, 
particularly Lord Redesdale, that the title had be- 
come forfeited by the attainder of Lord Ogilvy in 
the year 1715. * * Garrow, as Attorney-General, 
on behalf of the Crown, had to answer Adam’s and 
my argument. Perceiving, from his observations 
to me while the claim was depending, how little he 
knew of the matter, I was curious to see how, when 
it came to him to speak, he would extricate himself 
from his difficulty. He did extricate himself, but 
in a way for which I certainly was not prepared. He 
appeared at the bar of the House of Lords with a 
written argument, the whole of which he very delibe- 
rately read, without venturing to add a single obser- 
vation or expression of his own. In the Stafford 
peerage, which stood for the same day, he did exactly 
the same thing. He merely read an argument which 
somebody had composed for him; and none of the 
Lords were malicious enough to interrupt him, or 
to put any questions to him on any of the doctrines 
which he had to maintain. I have since been in- 
formed that both these arguments were written by 
Hobhouse, one of the solicitors of the Treasury. A 
very new sort of exhibition this by an Attorney- 
General! Two days afterwards, in the Court of 
Chancery, on a question whether a manager of a 
theatre could discharge the duties of his office with- 
out personal attendance, I, who had to argue that 
he could not, said that it would be as difficult as for 
a counsel to do his duty in that court by writing 
arguments, and sending them to some person to read 
them for him. The Lord Chancellor interrupted 
me by saying, ‘ In this court or inany other?’ And 
after the Court rose, he said to me, ‘ You knew, I 
suppose, what I alluded to? It was Garrow’s 
written argument in the House of Lords.’ So little 
respect has his Lordship for an Attorney-General, 
whom he himself appointed because he was agree- 
able to the Prince.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly’s opinions respecting Lord 
Eldon as a politician, are very nearly what might 
be expected; and, whatever they might be 
thought to lose in authenticity, on the score of 
political prejudice, is balanced by the known 
candour and veracity of the author. He is, how- 
ever, often very severe. The following is relative 
to His Lordship’s appointment of Jekyl as a 
Master in Chancery :— 

“ Amongst the other obstructions to the prosecu- 
tion of suits, has been the Chancellor's delay in the 
appointment of a Master in the place of Mr. Morris, 
That gentleman died on the [18th] of [April] last, 
and it was only yesterday [June 23rd, 1815] that Mr. 
Jekyl was appointed to succeed him. The Prince's 
favour has procured him that appointment. As soon 
as the vacancy happened, it was known that Jekyl was 
to be appointed. The Chancellor, however, has de- 
layed all this time filling up the office, at very great 
inconvenience to the suitors, only, as it should seem, 
to show his sense of the impropriety of the appoint- 
ment; and a more improper one could hardly be 
made, for, with a thousand good and amiable quali- 
ties asa private man, and with very good talents, 
Jekyl is deficient in almost every qualification neces- 
sary to discharge properly the duties of a Master in 
Chancery. If the Chancellor had meant to show 
with what deliberation he could make a bad appoint- 
ment to a very important judicial office, and, with 
how strong a sense of the impropriety of it, he could 
surrender up to the Prince that patronage which it 
is a duty he owes to the Public to exercise himself, 
he could not have contrived matters better than he 
has done. His conduct indeed had been nearly the 
same when he appointed Mr. Stephen a Master in 
Chancery ; that gentleman had never practised in 
that Court, and, though a man of very considerable 
talents, he had not the character of being a lawyer, 
and his services in Parliament were understood to 
be his only recommendation. The Chancellor was 
said to disapprove of such a political appointment to 
so important a judicial office, but, after a very long 
delay, he most deliberately made it.” 

But we must tear ourselves from these instruc- 
tive volumes ; first requesting our readers to reflect 
on the many improvements in our institutions 
which Sir S. Romilly effected, or of which he 
sowed the seeds,—the reforms of the Criminal 





Reform in Parliament—the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, &c. &c. All these were resisted with the 
whole might of a then powerful party, and were 
looked on with coldness by the nation. They 
were each, in turn, denounced as the precursors 
of national destruction ; but they have all become 
the law of the land, and the ruin of England is 
yet to be effected. What a pregnant negative is 
here ! 

We cannot, in conclusion, better express our 
sense of the merits of this gweat man, than b 
adopting the words of Benjamin Constant, with 
which he closed his eulogium on Sir Samuel, 
delivered in the Athenzeum at Paris, in December 
1818. 

“You will, I am persuaded, remain convinced, 
that the death of Sir Samuel Romilly is not only a 
cruel fatality for England, but for the whole species, 
He united within himself two excellencies rarely 
found together ; practical knowledge, and speculative 
philosophy: a practical knowledge which renders 
speculation applicable, and a philosophy that en- 
lightens practice and makes it harmonize with justice. 
He desired liberty, and, with all those who do so in 
sincerity, he was an enemy to disorder, His object 
was to ameliorate, not to destroy existing combina- 
tions. He was anxious to instruct authority, to 
restrain it within its proper bounds ; not to overthrow 
it. To conciliate it with the rights of all, and 
thereby to give permanence to its duration ; to pre- 
serve the government from that despotism which is 
subversive of force, the people from that anarchy 
which is the grave of liberty. lis career was fatally 
cut short, but his labours, his glory, his example, 
remain amongst us. Many an unfortunate spared by 
those laws he has disarmed of their severity, many 
an oppressed redeemed by the principles he has 
advocated, many a nation perhaps in invoking his 
illustrious memory against the abuses of power, the 
maneeuvres of perfidy, or the insolence of an ephe- 
meral triumph, will long serve to keep alive his name 
and to consecrate it with their veneration and their 
blessings.” 





The Works of Mrs. Hemans ; with a Memoir of 
her Life. By her Sister. 7 vols. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood; London, Cadell. 

Ir was to the existence of the Annuals as a popu- 

lar medium of communication between the poet 

and his audience, that we owe the almost exclu- 
sively lyrical form in which the genius of Mrs. 

Hemans (as well as of some others) addressed her 

contemporaries, and makes its appeal to posterity. 

These publications had influence upon their age, 

both for good and evil; and the manner of their 

action, beneficial and otherwise, was pretty much 
the same upon the art as upon the literature 
which combined in their composition. That 
they gave greatly increased employment to 
painters and engravers, and awakened a much 
extended taste for the arts amongst the public, is 
balenced by the fact that they directed the efforts 
of the artist into narrow channels, and communi- 
cated a petty character to the public taste; and, 
in like manner, if they unquestionably provided 
an audience for many a bard, who has since 
established good claims to be heard, they flung 
certain fetters about the wings of his genius, 
which prevented him from soaring as he might 
otherwise have done, in some measure prescrib- 
ing the character, and limiting the conditions 
of hissong. ‘The muse of Mrs. Hemans partook 
conspicuously of both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the school in which it was trained. 
There is no doubt that her fame was wafted 
faster and farther on the painted wings of these 
humming-birds than it could have been through 
the ordinary channels of publication ; but then 
it is equally certain that these particular forms of 
publication held out especial temptations to the 
poetical sins in which Mrs. Hemans most readily 
indulged. The habit of composing in illustration 
of the labours of the artist confirmed that ten- 
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dency to pictorial writing which is at once one 
of Mrs. Hemans’s beauties and her faults—a 
beauty in its perfect accomplishment, but a fault 
in its excess,—a beauty when used by her, as it 
often is with consummate finish, to embellish a 
subject to which it is appropriate; a fault where 
employed, as is not unfrequently the case, to 
conceal a defective sensibility or a poverty of 
thought. The varied and desultory nature of 
the objects on which her genius was thus made 
to alight prevented her doing more than extract 
from each, as with an unfailing alchemy she did, 
a portion of its sweets. But her mind was thus 
hindered from exercising its powers to high ends. 
Content with bringing out some one of the 
morals of her subject, she missed its true philo- 
sophy, which consists in the balance of them all. 
The practice of looking into each theme laid 
before her for some striking point of view, in 
which it might be presented to the reader, begot, 
or rather fostered, the error of drawing upon 
her tmagination rather than her heart; and, as 
in Mrs. Hemans’s view of the case, the most 

etical moral of every subject was unfortunately 
its gloomy one, the practice in question has com- 
municated an air both artificial and monotonous 
to the music of her lyre. It is astonishing how 
often this lady repeats herself,—how frequently 
the same sentiment is made to do duty through- 
out her pages. The fatal effects of a practice 
and a philosophy like this can nowhere be studied 
more advantageously than in these volumes. 
Made up, as they are, in great measure, of a series 
of lyrics, many of which, read separately, are of 
almost unrivalled beauty, it would be difficult to 
convince any one who has not made the actual 
experiment of going through an entire volume 
at a sitting, of the utter weariness which may 
result from the aggregation of materials severally 
so rich and magnificent. Set before the reader, 
to whom it is new, a strain like the following,— 
in which the moral of the skeleton at the feast 
is enforced with matchless beauty,—and you will 
not readily persuade him that its passionate 
melody could pall on his ear, though continued 
without variation through many volumes :— 

The Revellers. 
Ring, joyous chords!—ring out again! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! 
They are here—the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part.— 
But I met a dimly mournful glance, 
In a sudden turn of the flying dance ; 
I heard the tone of a heavy sigh 
Ina pause of the thrilling meiody ! 
And it is not well that woe should breathe 
On the bright spring-flowers of the festal wreath! 
Ye that to thought or to grief belong, 
Leave, leave the hail of song! 


Ring, joyous chords;—but who art thou 
With the shadowy locks o'er thy pale, young brow, 
And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 
In the misty depths of thy soft dark eyes? 
Thou hast loved, fair girl! thou hast loved too well! 
Thou art mourning now o'er a broken spell; 
Thou hast pour’d thy heart's rich treasures forth, 
And art unrepaid for their priceless worth ! 
Mourn on!—yet come thou not here the while, 
It is but # pain to see thee smile! 
There is not a tone in our songs for thee— 

Hfome with thy sorrows flee! 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again !— 

But what dost thou with the revel’s train? 

A silvery voice through the soft air floats, 

But thou hast no part in the gladd’ning notes; 

There are bright young -faces that pass thee by, 

But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye! 

Away, there’s a void in thy yearning breast, 

Thou weary man! wilt thou here tind rest ? 

Away! for thy thoughts from the scene hath fled, 

And the love of thy spirit is with the dead! 

Thou art but more lone ‘midst the sounds of mirth, 
Back to thy silent hearth! 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring forth again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain !— 

But thou, though a reckless mien be thine, 

And thy cup be crown’d with the foaming wine, 

By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thine eye’s quick flash through its troubled cloud, 
1 know thee !—it is but the wakeful fear 

Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here! 

I know thee !—thou fearest the solemn night, 

With her piercing stars and her deep wind’s might! 





There's a tone in her voice which thou fain would’st shun, 

For it asks what the secret soul hath done! 

And thou—there’s a dark weight on thine—away !— 
Back to thy home, and pray! 

Ring, joyous chords!—ring out again! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 

And bring fresh wreaths !—we will banish all 

Save the free in heart from our festive hall. 

On! through the maze of the fleet dance, on!— 

But where are the young and the lovely ?—gone! 

Where are the brows with the Red Cross* crown’d, 

And the floating forms with the bright zone bound? 

And the waving locks and the flying feet, 

That still should be where the mirthful meet ?— 

They are gone—they are fled—they are parted all— 
Alas! the forsaken hall! 

It is the oneness of this sentiment—the per- 
petual burthen of ‘ Passing away’—the resolute 
rejection of life’s cheerful inspirations, that spoils 
the effect of this delicious music; and the heart 
which lent itself fondly to its teaching at first, 
turns away, at length, with a feeling that the 
lesson is false and the teacher perverse. All this 
Mrs. Hemans seems herself to have found out 
later in life; and in the spirit of the new wisdom 
which was awakened within her, to have made 
an effort to dedicate her powers to loftier pur- 
poses. The poetry of Wordsworth, to whose 
wise and holy page she had been emphatically 
directed by Miss Jewsbury, contributed greatly 
to the birth and growth of this better philosophy. 
But Mrs. Hemans had not been without hints of 
the defect in her poetry at an earlier period,— 
coming, too, from quarters sufficiently respect- 
able to give authority to the precept, though 
they wanted the bard of Rydal’s power of fur- 
nishing the beautiful example. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. Dugald Stewart caused to be conveyed 
to her through a mutual friend, a “ message sug- 
gestive of his wish that she. would employ her 
fine talents in giving more consolatory views of 
the ways of Providence; thus infusing comfort 
and cheer into the bosoms of her readers, in a 
spirit of Christian philosophy,—which he thought 
would be more consonant with the pious mind 
and loving heart displayed in every line she 
wrote, than dwelling on what was painful and 
depressing, however touchingly and beautifully 
such subjects might be treated of. This mes- 
sage was faithfully transmitted ; and, almost by 
return of post, Mrs. Hemans (who was then 
residing in Wales) sent to the kind friend to 
whom it had been forwarded the following poem, 
to be conveyed to Mr. Stewart.” The philosopher 
is represented as having been “in the highest 
degree charmed and gratified with the result of 
his suggestions ;” but we think our readers will 
agree with us that his views had scarcely been 
reached, in the verses in question. As if the 
habit of lamentation was too strong to be shaken 
off, even where the attempt was formally made, 
Mrs. Hemans proceeds, in this very poem, to 
darken all her pleasant landscapes, as fast as she 
paints them, by the shadow from within—re- 
deeming the sadness that blots out the sun- 
shine only by the final hope to which the heart 
is referred for its consolation :— 

Our Daily Paths. 
There’s beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful 
Can trace it ‘midst familiar things, and through their lowly 
ruise ; 
We may Sad it where a hedge-row showers its blossoms o'er 
our way 
Or a — window sparkles forth in the last red light 


We may find it where a spring shines clear beneath an aged 
ree, 

With the foxglove o'er the water's glass, borne downwards 
by the bee; 

Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen stems is 
thrown, 

Asa . wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green and 
one. 


We may find it in the winter boughs, as they cross the cold, 
blue sky, 

While soft on icy pool and stream their pencil’d shadows lie, 

When - — upon their tracery, by the fairy frost-work 
yound, 

Whence the flitting redbreast shakes a shower of crystals to 
the ground. 





* Query, Red Rose. 





Yes! beauty dwells in all our paths—but sorrow too is 


there ; 

How oft some cloud within us dims the bright still sum- 
mer air! 

When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the joyous 


ings, 
That through the leafy places glance on many-colour’d wings, 


With shadows from the past we fill the happy woodland 
shades, 

And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the glades ; 

And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an echo’s plain- 
tive tone : 

Of voices, and of melodies, and of silvery laughter gone. 


But are we free to do even thus—to wander as we will— 

Bearing sad visions through the grove, and o’er the breezy 
hill! 

No! in our daily paths lie cares, that ofttimes bind us fast, 

While from their narrow round we see the golden day fleet 
past. - 


They hold us from the woodlark’s haunts, and violet din- 
gles, back, 

And from all the lovely sounds and gleams in the shining 
river's track ; 

They bar us from our heritage of spring-time, hope, and 
mirth, 

And weigh our burden’d spirits down with the cumbering 
dust of earth. 


Yet should this be ?—Too much, too soon, despondingly we 
yield! 

A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of the field! 

A sweeter by the birds of heaven—which tell us, in their 


flight, " 
Of One that through the desert air for ever guides them 
right. 


Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain con- 
flicts cease? y 
Ay, when they commune with themselves in holy hours of 


peace ; y 

And feel that by the lights and clouds through which our 
pathway lies, eo 

By the beauty and the gricf alike, we are training for the 
skies! 

There is scope enough in the realities which 
surround us, for the enforeement of that high 
moral; and subjects sufficient Mrs. Hemans might 
have found (and did find) for its beneficent 
application, without putting out all the lights of 
life as she went along, that the light of heaven 
might be revealed through the gloom. How 
finely, for example, and how appropriately, is her 
gift exercised in the following verses,—where, in- 
stead of labouring to bring Death into the world, 
she meets him on his own ground, and pours 
forth a rich and triumphant song, that drowns 
the weeping of the mourners at the grave :— 

The Two Voices. 
Two solemn Voices, in a‘funeral strain, . 
Met as rich sunbeams and dark bursts of rain 
Meet in the sky: P 
**Thou art gone hence !” one sang! ‘‘ Our light is flown, 
Our beautiful, that seem’d too much our own 
Ever to die! 
** Thou art gone hence !—our joyous hills among 
Never again to pour thy soul in song, 
When spring-flowers rise ! 
Never the friend’s familiar step to meet 
With loving laughter and the welcome sweet 
Of thy glad eyes.” 
‘* Thou art gone home, gone home!” then, high and clear, 
Warbled that other Voice; ‘‘ thou hast no tear 
Again to shed: 
Never to fold the robe o’er secret pain, . 
Never, weigh’d down by memory’s clouds, again 
To bow thy head. 
“Thou art gone home! oh! early crown'd and blest! 
Where could the love of that deep heart find rest 
With aught below? 
Thou must have seen rich dream by dream decay, 
All the bright rose-leaves drop from life away— 
Thrice bless'd to go!” 
Yet sigh’d again that breeze-like Voice of grief— 
**Thou art gone hence! alas! that aught so brief, 
So loved should be; 
Thou tak’st our summer hence !—the flower, the tone, 
The music of our being, all in one, 
Depart with thee ! 
“Fair form, young spirit, morning vision fled! 
Canst thou be of the dead, the awful dead ? 
The dark unknown ? 
Yes! to the dwelling where no footsteps fall, 
Never again to light up hearth or hall, 
Thy smile is gone !” 
*Tlome, home !” once more the exulting Voice arose: 
** Thou art gone home !—from that divine repose 
Never to roam! 
Never to say farewell, to weep in vain, 
To read of change, in eyes beloved, again— 
Thou art gone home! 
‘* By the bright waters now thy lot is cast— 
Joy for thee, happy friend! thy bark hath past 
The rough sea’s foam ! 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are still'd, 
Home! home!—thy peace is won, thy heart is fill’d. 
Thou art gone home !” 
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From many another example of this class, we 
will give two more striking ones of the solemn 
effect of her dirge-like music, when uttered on 
appropriate occasions; and our readers may ob- 
serve the simple and majestic expression which 
her verse, ordinarily so sparkling and gemlike, 
assumes, in the presence of the high matters of 
which her ‘ heart is inditing.’ 


Invocation. 
Answer me, burning stars of night! 
Where is the spirit gone, 
That past the reach of human sight, 
As a swift breeze hath flown ?— 
And the stars answered me—* We roll 
In light and power on high ; 
But, of the never-dying soul 
Ask that which cannot die.” 


Oh! many-toned and chainless wind! 
Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if thou its place canst find, 
Far over mount and sea? 

And the wind murmur’d in reply— 
«The blue deep I have cross’d, 

And met its barks and billows high, 
But not what thou hast lost.” 


Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 
Answer! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run? 
The bright clouds answer’d—** We depart, 
We vanish from the sky ; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 
For that which cannot die.” 


Speak then, thou voice of God within, 
Thou of the deep, low tone! 
Answer me, through life’s restless din, 
Where is the spirit flown ? 
And the voice answer’d—* Be thou still! 
Enough to know is given; 
Clouds, winds, and stars their part fulfil, 
Thine is to trust in Heaven.” 
And again,— 
The Boon of Memory. 
I go, I go!—and must mine image fade 
From the green spots wherein my childhood play’d, 
By my own streams? 
Must my life part from each familiar place, 
As a bird’s song, that leaves the woods no trace 
Of its lone themes ? 


Will the friend pass my dwelling, and forget 

The welcomes there, the hours when we have met 
In grief or glee? 

All the sweet counsel, the communion high, 

The kindly words of trust, in days gone by, 
Pour'd full and free? 

A boon, a talisman, O Memory! give, 

To shrine my name in hearts where I would live 
For evermore! 

Bid the wind speak of me where I have dwelt, 

Lid the stream’s voice, of all my soul hath felt 
A thought restore! 


In the rich rose, whose bloom I loved so well, 
In the dim brooding violet of the dell, 
Set deep that thought! 
And let the sunset’s melancholy glow, 
And let the Spring’s tirst whisper, faint and low, 
With me be fraught! 


And memory answer’d me :—** Wild wish and vain! 
I have no hues the loveliest to detain 
In the heart’s core: 
The place they held in bosoms all their own, 
Soon with new shadows fill’d, new flowers o’ergrown, 
Is theirs no more.” 


last thou such power, 0 Love ?—And Love replied, 

“It isnot mine! Pour out thy soul’s full tide 
Of hope and trust, 

Prayer, tear, devotedness, that boon to gain— 

‘Tis but to write with the heart's tiery rain, 
Wild words on dust!” 

Song, is the gift with thee?—I ask a lay, 

Soft, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 
From the still breast ; 

Fill'd with a tone—oh! not for deathless fame, 

But a sweet haunting murmur of my name, 
Where it would rest. 

And Song made answer—‘* It is not in me, 

Though call'd immortal; though my gifts may be 
All but divine. 

A place of lonely brightness I can give : 

A changeless one, where thou with Love wouldst live— 
This is not mine!” 


Death, Death! wilt thou the restless wish fulfil? 
And Death, the Strong One, spoke :—** I can but still 
Each vain regret. 
What if forgotten ?—All thy soul would crave, 
Thou too, within the mantle of the grave, 
Wilt soon forget.” 


Then did my heart in lone faint sadness die, 
Ag from all nature’s voices one reply, 
But one-—was given :— 
* Earth has no heart, fond dreamer! with a tone 
To send thee back the spirit of thine own— 
Seek it in Heaven !” 





We have spoken of Mrs. Hemans’s pictorial 
style,—and, notwithstanding our objection to the 
habit of relying too much on this magnificent 
resource, to conceal the occasional absence of 
better things, numerous examples might easily 
be adduced of its appropriate use. In this pic- 
turesque quality, indeed—in the power of group- 
ing around her subject the accessories by which 
it is best represented—aided by a full choice 
and command of her melodies, and an unfailing 
grace and felicity of expression, she has rarely 
been excelled. A few hurried and flowing lines 
bring before the reader the picture of a ship on 
fire at sea :— 


There are wild forms hurrying to and fro, 
Seen darkly clear on that lurid glow; 
There are shout and signal-gun and call, 
And the dashing of water—but fruitless all! 
Man may not fetter, nor ocean tame 
The might and wrath of the rushing flame ! 
It hath twined the mast, like a glittering snake 
That coils up a tree from a dusky brake ; 
It hath touched the sails—and their canvass rolls 
Away from its breath into shrivelled scrolls ; 
It hath taken the flag’s high place in air, 
And reddened the stars with its wavy glare ; 
And sent out bright arrows, and soared in glee, 
To a burning mount mid the moonlight sea! 
Wonderfully fine, too, are some of the sus- 
tained and swelling melodies, which, under these 
‘coats of many colours,’ exhibit a living spirit,— 
which speak of the hidden and touching analo- 
gies presented by the world of sense, in a strain 
at once rich in its ornaments and solemn in its 
tone. One of the most brilliant examples of this 
’ ye 
class of Mrs. Hemans’s poems—‘ The Voice of 
Spring’—is likewise one of the best known. 
The following is another singularly fine poem; 
in which the soul of the subject is drawn out, 
not only with all its tender and touching, but, 
this time, with all its high and holy morals, with 
a perfect mastery. 
The Funeral Genius. 
AN ANCIENT STATUE. 
Thou shouldst be look’d on when the starlight falls 
Through the blue stillness of the summer-air, 
Not by the torch-tire wavering on the walls— 
It hath too fitful and too wild a glare! 
And thou !—thy rest, the soft, the lovely, seems 
‘To ask light steps, that will not break its dreains. 
Flowers are upon thy brow; for so the dead 
Were crown'd of oid, with pale spring flowers like these: 
Sleep on thine eye hath sunk; yet softly shed, 
As from the wing of some faint southern breeze: 
And the pine-boughs o’ershadow thee with gloom 
Which of the grove seems breathing—not the tomb. 


They fear'd not death, whose calm and gracious thought 
Of the last hour hath settled thus in thee! 

They who thy wreath of pailid roses wrought, 

And laid thy head against the forest tree, 

As that of one, by music’s dreamy close, 

On the wood-violets lull’d to deep repose, 


They fear’d not death !—yet who shall say his touch 
Thus lightly falls on gentle things and fair? 

Doth he bestow, or will he leave, so much 

Of tender beauty as thy features wear? 

Thou sleeper of the bower! on whose young eyes 
So still a night—a night of suumer—lies! 


Tlad they seen aught like thee ?—Did some fair boy 
Thus, with his graceful hair, before them rest ? 
—His graceful hair, no more to wave in joy, 
But drooping, as with heavy dews oppressed ; 
And his eye veil'd so softly by its fringe, 

And his lip faded to the white-rose tinge? 

Oh! happy, if to them the one dread hour 
Made known its lessons from a brow like thine! 
If all their knowledge of the spoiler’s power 
Came by a look so tranquilly divine ! 

—tLet him, who thus hath seen the lovely part, 
Hold well that image to his thoughtful heart! 


3ut thou, fair slumberer! was there less of woe, 
Or love, or terror, in the days of old, 

That men pour’d out their gladdening spirit’s flow, 
Like sunshine, on the desolate and cold, 

And gave thy semblance to the shadowy king, 
Who for deep souls had then a deeper sting? 





In the dark bosom of the earth they laid 

Far more than we—for loftier faith is ours! 

Their gems were lost in ashes—yet they made 

The grave a place of beauty and of flowers, 

With fragrant wreaths and summer bouglis array'd, 
And lovely sculpture gleaming through the shade. 


Is it for us a darker gloom to shed 

Oer its dim precincts ?—do we not intrust 

But for a time, its chamber with our dead, 

And strew immortal seed upon the dust ? 

—Why should we dwell on that which lies beneath, 
When living light hath touch’d the brow of death? 





In enumerating the various forms and habits 
of Mrs. Hemans’s muse, we cannot pass, with- 
out a word of notice, a very abundant and grace- 
ful class of its inspirations, in which some 
domestic incident or touching superstition is 
made either the subject of the entire poem, or 
the source of its suggestion. From this portion 
of her productions we might select almost at 
random ; but we could scarcely find an example 
more to our taste than the following :— 

The Bird's Release. 
(The Indians of Bengal and of the coast of Malabar bring c2ges 
filled with birds to the graves of their friends, over which they 


set the birds at liberty. This custom is alluded to in the de- 
scription of Virginia's funeral.—See J’aul and Virginia.) 
Go forth, for she is gone! 
With the golden light of her wavy hair, 
She is gone to the fields of the viewless air; 
She hath left her dwelling lone! 
Her voice hath pass’d away ! 
It hath pass’d away like a summer breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue seas, 
Where we may not trace its way. 
Go forth, and like her be free! 
With thy radiant wing and thy glanci 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny 
And what is our grief to thee? 





Is it aught even to her we mourn ? 
Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed ? 
Doth she rest with the flowers o’er her gentle head, 
Or fioat, on the light wind borne? 
We know not—but she is gone! 
Her step from the dance, her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal throng ;— 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 
When the waves at sunset shine, 
We may hear thy voice, amid thousands more, 
In the scented woods of our glowing shore; 
But we shall not know ‘tis thine! 


Even so with the loved one flown! 

Her smile in the starlight may wander by, 

Her breath may be near in the wind’s low sigh, 
Around us—but all unknown. 


Go forth, we have loosed thy chain! 
We may deck thy cage with the richest flowers 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers; 
But thou wilt not be lured again. 


Even thus may the summer pour 
All fragrant things on the land’s green breast, 
And the glorious earth like a bride be dress’d, 
But it wins kev back no more! 

There remains one class of Mrs. Hemans’s 
writings to be mentioned,—the causes of its 
success being the same as those which occa- 
sioned the failure of her dramatic efforts, and 
intimately connected with the remarks already 
made on some of the characteristics of her genius. 
If its habits and training led her to miss some of 
the higher purposes to which she was equal, there 
was scarcely any for which these had more com- 
pletely unfitted her than the drama. She was 
deficient in all the qualities most needed—know- 
ledge of the world, insight into character, phi- 
losophic thinking, passion—even pathos. In 
tenderness, she wasinferior to her contemporary 
Miss Bowles—in penetration, to Miss Jewsbury. 
She had more of sentiment than sensibility—a 
poetic temperament rather than a poetic heart. 
The memory refers to many a swelling strain of 
hers; but the spirit treasures none of those lines 
—the natural expression of tenderness—which 
are so apt to well up from the deep fountains of a 
woman’s heart. We find ourselves floating down 
her melodies, or riding on their rich music, with 
a deep sense of luxury,—but never with the tears 
in our eyes. The monotony of her muse, its 
limited range of view, and rich but artificial forms 
of expression, were all essentially undramatic. 
The failure of her ‘ Vespers of Palermo’ may be 
explained by causes very different from those 
with whose suggestion her friends kindly sought 
to soothe her disappointment. As a poem, the 
‘ Siege of Valencia’ is in the highest place which 
the wing of her genius touched; but in addi- 
tion to the dramatic deficiencies which we have 
mentioned, her enriched diction is the lan- 
guage that passion speaks only in rare casés, 
which the instinct of the consummate drama- 
tist understands—how much less, then, is it 
the interpreter of the common mind? A short 
drama, entitled ‘De Chatillon, or the Crusa- 
ders,’ published, for the first time, in this col- 
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lection, and the only novelty of interest which | possible to avoid the matter altogether ; and | 


it contains, is marked by the same dramatic | 
faults, but in a less degree,—and has beauties | 
which place it amongst the highest of Mrs. | 
Hemans’s productions. But these same qualities | 
to which we have been demurring, have been | 
favourable to her success in another form of | 
writing. Her gorgeous diction, her flowing ver- 
sification, her command of imagery, her love of 
traditions and superstition, as much when they 
are quaint as when they are tender, her attach- 
ment to stirring themes and fanciful forms, have 
all contributed to the perfection of her ballad- 
writing, when battle or knightly subjects were 
her themes. The pomps and fictions of chivalry 
matched well with the swelling tones of her 
lyre. The music to which her mind most 
readily responded was that of the trumpet; and 
her page is filled with its echoes. She carries | 
us into the stir and tumult of the ‘ Battle of 
Morgarten,’ till we are out with the Switzer on 
his hills, and partake in his triumph. ‘To this 
ballad class belong likewise two of the noblest 
poems ever written by Mrs. Hemans,—‘ Coeur 
de Lion at the Bier of his Father,’ and ‘ Ivan 
the Czar.’ 

Having pointed out a reason why the works 
of Mrs. Hemans are divided under such a crowd 
of titles, and adverted to some of the dangerous 
tendencies of her genius, which this particular 
reason encouraged, we have only to announce 
that the whole of these wandering melodies have | 
been collected together, and are here presented, | 
under the auspices of her sister, in an edition | 


. | 
extending to seven volumes. For Mrs. Hemans'’s | 


sake, and for our own, we wish there had not | 
been more than four. It was another effect of | 
the causes to which we have already adverted, that | 
Mrs. Hemans wrote too hastily and too much. 
That she wrote too hastily, is exhibited in the 
continual repetitions of which we have spoken ; 
that she wrote too much, is proved by her fre- 
quent fallings short of that standard established 
by her own higher efforts, and by which alone 
we would gladly have seen her make her appeal 
to posterity. Her poetical temperament was a 
restless and nervous one; and the constant claims 
made on it, seldom left her mind in that state of 
repose and meditation, under the habitual enjoy- 
ment of which her fine genius would have un- 
questionably produced greater things than it has 
left to the judgment of the future. For much of 
the excess of the present volumes, however, the 
editor is responsible. ‘The Poems are preceded 
by a memoir of Mrs. Hemans, occupying no 
less than 314 pages, containing much gossip and 
many ‘trivial fond records,’ but nothing with 
which the public were not already familiar; 
whereas a dozen pages would have sufliced to 
tell all that was required to be known for a just 
appreciation of her works. Apart from that 
place which she filled before the public, and of 
which the poems themselves are the sufficient re- 
cord, it would be difficult to select any life, even 
of a woman, offering fewer incidents than that 
of Mrs. Hemans, or whose story might be told 
in fewer words. The only event in that life 
which can be said to have exercised any influence 
over her mind, is one on which the family are 
not disposed to touch but with great tenderness 
and forbearance, and on which the public have 
no right to desire more information than these 
choose to give. This much they know,—and it 
is all which it concerns them to know,—that 
what is withheld, is withheld from no tenderness 
towards the gentle and illustrious dead. The 
occasional reference to the subject in the writings 
of Mrs. Hemans,—almost the only signs of a 
connexion between her history and her harp, 
excepting perhaps the general tone of despon- 
dency which the same circumstance communi- 
cated to all the notes of her lyre,—made it im- 








accordingly, it has been met by the assurance | 
that, in those scattered allusions, and the few facts 
which are before the world, the latter knows all in 
which it can have any interest, or which it could 
apprehend. Corinne, crowned in the Capitol, 
was an image peculiarly calculated to awaken 
the long sigh of the poetess’s life* :— 

Radiant daughter of the sun! 

Now thy living wreath is won. 

Crown'd of Rome!—Oh! art thou not 

ltappy in that glorious lot 7— 

Happier—happicr far than thou, 

With the laurel on thy brow, 

She that makes the humblest hearth 

Lovely but to one on earth! 


To Dugald Stewart she desired it might be told, 
as “the reason of the mournful strain that per- 
vaded” her writings, ‘that a cloud hung over 
her life, which she could not always rise above.” 
But Properzia Rossi, the sculptor of Bologna, 
working on her last statue of the forsaken Ariadne, 
while dying of an unrequited attachment, seems, 
for once, to have set the full and swelling music 
of Mrs. Hemans’s lyre to the dictation of her 
heart, under the influence of feelings drawn from 
her own history; and the consequence is, that 
she has scarcely ever gone deeper into the hearts 
of her readers than in these passionate lines. 
We cannot refrain from giving the poem entire. 


One dream of passion and of beauty more! 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away! Let earth retain a trace 
Of that which lit my being, though its race 
Might have been loftier far. Yet one more dream! 
From my deep spirit one victorious gleam, 
Ere I depart! For thee alone, for thee! 
May this last work, this farewell triumph be— 
Thou, loved so vainly! [ would leave enshrined 
Something immortal of my beart and mind, 
That yet may speak to thee when Ll am gone, 
Shaking thine inmost bosom with a tone 
Of lost affection ;—something that may prove 
What she hath been, whose melancholy love 
On thee was lavish’d; silent pang and tear, 
And fervent song, that gush’d when none were near, 
And dream by night, and weary thought by day, 
Stealing the brightness from her life away— 
While thou——Awake! not yet within me die! 
Under the burden and the agony 
Of this vain tenderness—my spirit, wake! 
Even for thy sorrowful afiection’s sake, 
Live! in thy work breathe out!—that he may yet, 
Feeling sad mastery there, perchance regret 
Thine unrequited gift. 
It comes—the power 
Within me born flows back—my fruitless dower 
That could not win me love. Yet once again 
I greet it proudly, with its rushing train 
Of glorious images :—they throng—they press— 
A sudden joy lights up my loneliness 
I shall not perish all! 
The bright work grows 
Beneath my hand, unfolding, as a rose, 
Leaf after leaf, to beauty; line by line, 
I tix my thought, heart, soul, to burn, to shine, 
Through the pale marble’s veins. It grows!—and now 
I give my own life’s history to thy brow, 
Forsaken Ariadne! thou shalt wear 
My form, my lineaments; but oh! more fair, 
Touch'd into lovelier being by the glow 
Which in me dwells, as by the summer light 
All things are glorified. From thee my woe 
Shall yet look beautiful to meet his sight, 
When I am pass’d away. Thou art the mould, 
Wherein I pour the fervent thoughts, th’ untold, 
The self-consuming! Speak to him of me, 
Thou, the deserted by the lonely sea, 
With the soft sadness of thine earnest eye— 
Speak to him, lorn one! deeply, mournfully, 
Of all my love and grief! Oh! could I throw 
Into thy frame a voice, a sweet, and low, 
And thrilling voice of song! when he came nigh, 
To send the passion of its melody 
Through his pierced bosom—on its tones to bear 
My life’s deep feeling, as the southern air 
Wafts the faint myrtle’s breath—to rise, to swell, 
To sink away in accents of farewell, 
Winning but one, one gush of tears, whose flow 
Surely my parted spirit yet might know, 
If love be strong as death! 
How fair thou art, 
Thou form, whose life is of my burning heart ! 
Yet all the vision that within me wrought 
I cannot make thee! Oh! I might have given 
Birth to creations of far nobler thought; 
I might have kindled, with the fire of heaven, 
Things not of such as die! But I have been 
Too much alone ;—a heart whereon to lean, 
With all these deep affections that o’erflow 
My aching soul and find no shore below; 
An eye to be my star; a voice to bring 
Hope o’er my path like sounds that breathe of spring: . 


* That sigh of ages!—Byron 

















These are denied me—dreamt of still in vain— 
Therefore my brief aspirings from the chain 
Are ever but as some wild fitful song, 

Rising triumphantly, to die, ere long, 

In dirge-like echoes. 


Yet the world will see 
Little of this, my parting work, in thee— 

Thou shalt have fame!—Oh, mockery! give the reed 
From storms a shelter—give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may entwine— 

Give the parch’d flower a rain-drop, and the meed 
Of love’s kind words to woman! Worthless fame! 
‘That in dis bosom wins not for my name 
Th’ abiding place it ask’d! Yet how my heart, 

In its own fairy world of song and art, 

Once beat for praise! Are those high longings o’er? 
That which I have been can I be no more? 
Never! oh, never more! though still thy sky 

Be blue as then, my glorious Italy! 

And though the music, whose rich breathings fill 
Thine air with soul, be wandering past me still; 
And though the mantle of thy sunlight streams 
Unchanged on forms instinct with poet-dreams: 
Never! oh, never more! Where’er I move, 

The shadow of this broken-hearted love 

Is on me and around! Too well they know, 

Whose life is all within, too soon and well, 
When there the blight hath settled!—*mut I go 

Under the silent wings of peace to dwell; 

From the slow wasting, from the lonely pain, 
The inward burning of those words—‘in vain,” 

Sear’d on the heart—I go. "Twill soon be past, 
Sunshine, and song, and bright Italian heaven, 

And thou, Oh! thou, on whom my spirit cast 
Unvalued wealth—who know’st not what was given 
In that devotedness—the sad, and deep, 

And unrepaid—farewell! If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one! on thy breast, 
Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest! 

But that were happiness, and unto me 

Earth’s gift is/ume. Yet I was form’d to be 

So richly bless'd! With thee to watch the sky, 
Speaking not, feeling but that thou wert nigh: 
With thee to listen, while the tones of song 
Swept even as part of our sweet air along— 
To listen silently; with thee to gaze 

On forms, the deitied of olden days— 

This had been joy enough; and hour by hour, 
From its glad well-springs drinking life and power, 
Ilow had iny spirit soar’d, and made its fame 

A glory for thy brow! Dreams, dreams!—the fire 
Burns faint within me. Yet I leave my name— 

As a deep thrill may linger on the lyre 
When its full chords are hush’d—awhile to live, 

And one day haply in thy heart revive 

Sad thoughts of me :—I leave it, with a sound, 

A spell o’er memory, mournfully profound— 

I leave it, on my country’s air to dwell— 

Say proudly yet-—**’Twas hers who loved me well!” 

We had occasion, a short time ago, in review- 
ing the collected works of another poet gone to 
his rest, to point out that persons standing in the 
close relationship of the domestic affections, (par- 
ticularly where those parties are females, with 
whom the instincts of the heart are almost sure 
to colour the deliberations of the judgment,) 
are not the fittest for the editorial task. In 
the editor’s portion of the present volumes we 
have many faults to find, besides those which 
relate to technicalities. It is scarcely an error 
of the latter kind to which we refer, when we 
say that we do not see what rule has been 
followed with these poems, as to the order of 
their arrangement. The two intelligible ones 
of classification according to date or kind, have 
both been departed from,—for the purpose, the 
editor says, of giving greater variety to each 
volume ;—a reason of mere surface,—while the 
consequent disarrangement impedes the reader 
in his attempts to form an estimate of the pecu- 
liar characteristics or progressive developement 
of the author’s genius. Again, many poems have 
been admitted, which, under an unprejudiced 
editor, would not have appeared in a standard 
edition of the poet’s works. In the review of 
Shelley’s Poems, we took occasion to reproach 
his editor with the omission of certain significant 
portions of the evidence which testified as to the 
condition of the poet’s mind; but then, every 
line of Shelley’s was a document illustrating pro- 
gress, and expounding opinions quite as much as 
feelings. If there have been few poets with 
whom this was, more especially the case than 
Shelley, there have been few with whom it was 
less so than Mrs. Hemans. Still, even in her 
case, we should not have held the editor justified 
in withholding from the present publication any 


piece on which the author had herself appealed 
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to the public, or relied for her immortality ; con- 
sequently, we were prepared to find many a re- 
print in these volumasof which we ourselves make 
little account. But, in addition to these, the editor 
has collected together a variety of juvenile exer- 
cises and note-book scraps,—entirely useless as 
documents to the assertion of the author’s fame 
—evidence neither one way nor the other, but 
encumbering the real evidence,—and which any 
editor, not led awag by affection to attach an 
undue and undiscriminating value to everything 
that had proceeded from the pen of the poetess, 
would certainly have rejected. But a more ob- 
jectionable contrivance than this has been em- 
ployed for the attainment of the present bulk,— 
by the introduction, throughout the volumes, of 
criticisms from reviews and magazines and news- 
papers. The sentence, in each particular case, 
is assumed to have been passed, and irrever- 
sible; and the reader is considerately saved 
the necessity of exercising any judgment of 
his own. A captious one might suppose that 
his incapacity to do so was insinuated by this 
supply of ready-made judgments. It may be 
apt, too, to strike some readers, that as, under 
this head of ‘ Critical Annotations,’ no passages 
are admitted but such as are in the highest 
degree laudatory, the verdict can hardly be said 
to have been fairly taken. In a word, these dis- 
sertations, long and short, are entirely beside the 
purpose of the volumes. 

Another objection refers to a fault readily ac- 
counted for by the editor’s position and feelings, 
and which therefore we mean less to blame than 
to lament. This objection is to the tone in which 
the memoir and notes are written. The writer 
has caught the language of her sister’s lyre; 
and that which was the fiction of Mrs. Hemans’s 
song, and to which we have objected, is far more 
objectionable where realities are to be dealt with 
and facts told. This tone is very strikingly at 
variance with the cheerful character of the inci- 
dents which it records. With all becoming sym- 
pathy and respect for such sorrows as mingled 
in the lot of this gifted lady, we cannot but see 
that her life was far from an unhappy one. ‘The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,”—and there 
are few which do not hide some sorrow in their 
depths. Mrs. Hemans had hers, and bore it 
meekly. But she had many a source of balm for 
this ‘ arrow in the spirit.’ She was covetous of 
fame—and it sought her out; fond of excite- 
ment—and it dogged her footsteps. The very 
wailing music of her lyre, so far from being the 
expression of suffering, was the indulgence of a 
deep luxury, as the imaginative well know. She 
was not exempted from the common lot ; but she 
lived in the eye of an admiring public, amongst 
loving children and anxious and sympathising 
friends. ‘The story of her life is full of cheer- 
ing suggestion; and yet is narrated—from the 
earliest records which speak of the cradle of her 
happy childhood and her youthful sporting amid 
flowers, through all the changing phases that con- 
duct it to the grave,—in the unvarying language 
of a dirge. We are introduced to the heroine, as 
to one of the doomed beings of old Greek tra- 
gedy; and are solicited to follow her fortunes as 
those of one over whom hangs an irreversible 
destiny, which makes all her sunshine shadow, 
and turns all her gold to brass. Now, we can 
readily understand how this has arisen—and 
even allow for it. Sitting down to bind together 
these scattered memories when memories are all 
that remain, and looking back upon the brightest 
of these incidents across the shadows of the 
grave, it was but too natural that the editor 
should colour all things with her loss—and catch 
the mournful trick of her sister’s silenced lyre. 
But our argument against editors in such degree 
of relationship is thus enforced. The editor of 
this publication is evidently an accomplished lady 





—a worthy sister of her, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of whose goodness and graces was evi- 
dently the earnest object of her ‘ labour of love.’ 
But it would have been better for the poetess, 
and for the public, if a spirit less morbid and a 
judgment more disengaged had presided over 
this collection, and relieved, by the simplicity 
and dignity of the setting, that artificial colouring 
which is the defect of the brilliant and beautiful 
gems themselves. 





The Book of Archery. By George Agar Han- 
sard. London, Longman. 

To ardent Aschamites, members of the Toxophi- 
lite Societies, and all who delight in archery, 
this will be a welcome volume. Mr. Hansard 
suffers, to use his own expression, from toxoma- 
nia, or bow-madness. He reveres the memory 
of Sir William Wood, admits into his pages his 
epitaph from Clerkenwell Church; would fain be- 
long to the Ancient and Worshipful Company of 
London Stringers, which survives rather than 
lives; would wish to hear the Artillery Ground in 
Finsbury Square called by its old appellation of 
‘The Field of the Finsbury Archers;’ sighs to 
think that Newington Butts tells only by its name 
of what it has been and should be; and that few 
understand what the sign of ‘The Bolt in Tun,’ that 
figures in Fleet Street, really means. He loves, 
moreover, to commemorate the archery meetings 
of many defunct and unheard-of societies, to print 
their rules, and record the names of the successful 
competitors, and holds in honoured remembrance 
the archery fétes at Grove House, Camberwell, 
* given by the handsome, the witty, and accom- 
plished Mrs. Crespigny.” Mr. Hansard tells 
us where he composed his work, and of the 
many years devoted to its arrangement. It 
“ suggested itself,” it appears, ‘ near the source 
of 'Towy’s foaming flood, and the greater portion 
was written in a mountainous district of Wales.” 
But what inspired him in its composition ?— 

* Among the odd collection of miscellaneous items, 
ancient and modern, suspended around the walls of 
the den where I am writing, is a full-length portrait 
of his Royal Highness, [afterwards Geo. [V.] in the 
costume of Captain General of the Kentish archers. 
He is represented reposing himself after a shooting- 
match, and gracefully holds in his left hand a beau- 
tiful backed bow, the only correct representation of 
that instrument I ever met with in print or painting.” 

Dryden placed Kneller’s gift of Shakspeare’s 
portrait before him when he wrote : 

Shakspeare, thy gift, I place before my sight— 

With awe I ask his blessing ere I write ; 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less, but of his godlike race— 

His soul inspires nwee—— 
and Mr. Hansard is inspired by the portrait of 
the Prince of Wales, in the costume of Captain 
General of the Kentish Archers. If enthusiasm 
alone for his subject could have made a perfect 
book, Mr. Hansard has written with a sufficient 
portion for this. “ We esteem it,” he says, “ the 
peculiar excellence of archery, that neither sa- 
tiety nor fatigue attend it. At the close of the 
livelong summer's day, I believe no archer ever 
heard the upshot given without regret; without 
wishing his pastime was then but to commence.” 
And he would have, not with Ascham, every man 
brought up to the book and the bow, but brought 
up to the bow and the book. Cowley’s imaginary 
Academy, in Mr. Hansard’s eyes, will be found 
wanting in one of the primary regulations for a 
school; for Cowley, who allows of riding, leap- 
ing, and fencing, says nothing of bows and butts. 
Hear how Mr. Hansard can lament over the 
fields of Harrow School, the last of our aca- 
demies that kept to its annual custom of shooting 
for a silver arrow. Most readers, he says, fami- 
liar with the environs of London, will remember 
the pleasant butt-fields of Harrow :— 

*'They stand at the entrance of the village, on the 





left-hand side of the road leading from the metro- 
polis, but retain nothing of their original appearance : 
the name alone remains. Those ancient earthern 
mounds, against which the targets rested, have been 
dug down; the beautiful isolated eminence, crowned 
with lofty trees, which once rose behind them, and 
down whose sides ranges of grassy seats sloped gra- 
dually to meet the turf below, was first stript of its 
wood, and then (proh pudor!) consigned to the ten- 
der mercies of that ancient fraternity—the brick- 
makers. Altogether, the scene is one of disgusting 
devastation, universally regretted, except by those 
who sanctioned it.” 

Mr. Hansard is one of those who think that 
the substitution of gymnastics at schools for the 
bow and the arrow, is deserving of the severest 
censure. He would have the legislature enforce, 
as of old, the practice of archery :— 

“ Before entering upon what may be properly 
styled the drill exercise of an archer, I may be al- 
lowed a remark or two respecting ‘modern gym- 
nastics,’ and the substitution of archery in their place 
at schools. A more dangerous, vulgar, stupid plan 
than the former, for exercising the limbs of boys, 
could hardly be devised. Let proper targets be 
erected on play-grounds, with the presence of teach- 
ers, to control and prevent the pupils from — 
in any other direction, or at any other objects, an 
all fear of accident is obviated.” 

Rubens thought that the inferiority of modern 
men to the model and mould of the ancient world 
was owing to the want of gymnastic exercises. 

Twelve years ago, says Mr. Hansard, London 
possessed but two establishments for vending 
archery tackle, Waring’s and another; at pre- 
sent they amount to a score at least. But Mr. 
Hansard gives rules for checking their further 
increase. Here are his instructions for making 
a bow:— 

“ In the selection of wood, the principal thing to 
be looked to is the getting it clean, and free from 
knots: a tree not entirely bare of branches to the 
height of six feet from the ground will assuredly 
have a pin at the place where each branch is lopped 
off. Perambulate, therefore, the woeds and copses 
of your neighbourhood with a hawk’s eye, and, for a 
private mark, put a deep notch in the bark of such 
saplings as please you. Good archer’s yew has gene- 
rally a fine smooth bark, of a reddish grey hue; and 
the freer it is from excrescences, the more safely may 
you build expectations upon it ;—I say expectations, 
because no wood promises so fairly and turns gut 
more deceptive when cut open. There are also other 
external defects, by being aware of which the ama- 
teur bow-maker will save himself much disappoint- 
ment and waste of labour. Hollows in the bark, 
filled with black decayed matter, indicate unsound- 
ness within. Rough cankerous swellings, or wind- 
galls, as the wood-cutters term them, are equally sus- 
picions. Choose something as clear as possible from 
these blemishes, and where they are inevitable, cut 
your wood so that the part destined to form the back, 
be as free from knots, &c. as it will allow. Let all 
or most of the defects be in the belly of the bow; on 
the good wholesome principle of keeping your ene- 
mies always in the front. Never fell yew or any other 
wood in the summer season, but only during Novem- 
ber, December, and the two following months, whilst 
the sap is down. Summer timber, besides being sub- 
ject to the dry-rot, will be much longer in seasoning.” 

We transcribe “‘ a word or two on the most 
approved method of keeping a bow in good 
case :”"— 

“Your thorough-bred archer is not merely am- 
bitious of being a marksman ; the perfect condition 
of every part of his shooting tackle will occupy a 
reasonable portion of his time. Ascham reeommends 
a bow to be frequently rubbed with a waxed woollen 
cloth (a care never to be omitted after shooting) till it 
shines and glitters ; which, in time, forms such a hard 
slippery polish, that the weather will not injure, nor 
any fret or pinch be able to affect it. Sir John Smith’s 
receipt for the same purpose—viz. a mixture of tal- 
low, wax, and rosin—is a very excellent one. But 
that solution of gums in spirits of wine, generally 
known by the name of French Polish, proves, [ 
think, far superior, being thoroughly water-proof. * * 
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Every archer keeps his bows in bags of green baize, 
sometimes enclosed in additional tin cases. Many 
have also a wooden cupboard, called an Ascuaw, in 
honour of the learned individual whose name it bears. 
The common height of this contrivance is about eight 
feet ; its breadth and depth two. A board pierced 
with round holes, sufficient to receive a few dozen 
arrows, occupies the lower part in front, forming a 
kind of quiver, which extends, however, only half the 
depth of the Ascham, so us to leave sufficient room 
for the bows, which are placed behind. A drawer, 
three inches deep, occupies the top, to hold strings, 
with sewing silk, and wax for whipping their centre ; 
white kid or chamois leather to bind the eyes and 
nooses; scarlet or green ribbon for tying the string 
to the upper bow horn; spare arrow piles, horns, 
and all the other little nicknacks of an archer’s gear. 
Suspended around the sides within, on a number of 
small brass hooks, are the belt, brace, shooting glove, 
and several pairs of six-inch pasteboard butt marks, 
painted and gilt. The whole is, of course secured 
by a door, which should always be kept locked. 
When of a rich green colour, and emblazoned with 
the owner’s armonal bearings, and the pattern of a 
riband corresponding to his arrow-mark, the Ascham 
is a rather ornamental piece of furniture in an archer’s 
hall: where numbers appear ranged on either side of 
the apartment, proudly surmounted by shields, ban- 
ners, and trophies, all tinged with the glories of a 
western sun, they are pre-eminently so. Truly, I 
pity the man who retires from such a spectacle, un- 
influenced by the magic of the scene, or unshackled 
by a vow to invoke Waring’s assistance, ere the lapse 
of another day. Insensible to every romantic im- 
pulse, he can be estimated but as a ‘ clod of the val- 
ley ;’ or, like the unmusical savage denounced by | 
Shakspeare, as one whom Nature has expressly 
destined for deeds of 
Treason, stratagem, and spoil.” 

To fortify a feeble arm :— 

“To hold the bow perfectly steady whilst loosing 
the arrow seems indispensable to accurate shooting. 
I will therefore describe a somewhat feeble archer’s 
mode of fortifying the left arm, which proved very | 
successful. He procured a bow of some common 
English wood—well seasoned elm or mountain ash 
answers sufficiéntly well; six or eight pounds of sheet- | 
lead were wrapped above and below the handle, and | 
secured by strong whipping of waxed thread. With 
this ponderous instrument he exercised himself in | 
shooting at a level mark, with heavy arrows, for the | 
space of two hours every morning during three | 
months. The result was most satisfactory, Crede ex- 
perto me Roberto.” 


In shooting straight, the best, and indeed the | 
only expedient, he says, for attaining perfection, | 
is to shoot in the evening at lights :— 

“To this end fix a black circular or lozenge- | 
shaped mark in the centre of two common paper lan- | 
terns, in each a lighted candle, and place them sixty, | 
eighty, or one hundred yards apart. The above | 
number of hours of nightly practice, during a similar 
period, will amply recompense the assiduity of any | 
enthusiastic archer, since a line drawn from target to 
target will not be more unerring than the flight of 
his arrow. Your town resident may become equally 
expert by a much easier process. The gas-lamp op- 
posite his sitting-room furnishes as good a mark as 
any: I do not mean he is to shoot at it—merely to 
elevate his arms in the attitude of drawing a bow 
will assuredly produce the same effect.” 

This, addressed as it is, to boys, is not very 
prudent. The bow is a tempting instrument, 
and even the gallant Lord Surrey amused him- 
self by breaking the windows of the goodly 
citizens of London with a bow and stone pellets. 
But this kind of practice is not enough for a 
scientific bowman. Mr. Hansard says— 

“Though constant practice at unyarying marks 
may enable you to exhibit advantageously on a prize 
day, it never makes a scientific howman. So, by 
diligent attendance at Battersea-fields and Chalk 
Farm, with the consumption of a proportionate quan- 
tity of ammunition, a man acquires the reputation of 
a first-rate shot, among persons knowing little of 
the matter. He is so at the pigeon trap, when aware 
of the precise moment at which the game will spring; 











and you may then securely back his gun for ten shots 


out of twelve. Beware, however, how you do so, when 
he attempts to range the open country in search of 
wild game. 

“Thus it is with the archer. He must not con- 
tent himself simply to ‘ read my book,’ and frequent 
the target-ground only. Let him labour from * morn 
till dewy eve,’ out of the target-ground, in acquiring 
a facility of deciding at a glance upon the relative 
distances of different objects. The trunk of some 
distant oak, a hillock, or a thorn-bush, barely within 
the range of his lightest flight-shaft ; with the mole 
hill and the thistle top, distant, on the contrary, only 
a score of paces, must alternately be the objects of 
hisaim. Birds and rabbits afford a delightful va- 
riety in these rustic rambles. Rooks, when they con- 
gregate in numbers upon the tall ancestral oaks, which 
shelter the 

Ancient homes of England, 

afford pleasant sport. Whether my archer chooses 
to lie in wait for the family gentlemen, winging their 
way homewards from the broad fallows, or dispatches 
his feathered deaths towards the branchers, perched 
upon the topmost boughs, a bolt is his only weapon. 
The Flemings use such for popinjay shooting; and 
the best I ever had were purchased at Ostend.” 

Of the wood for arrows :— 

“ The woods used for modern arrows are lance- 
wood, lime, asp, deal, and poplar. Of the last the 
French and Flemings make theirs, and call it arbéle. 
Lance and lime are confined to roving shafts. Of 
deal, the fletcher chooses the lintels, doors, and 
wainscotting of old houses, in preference to new timber. 
I once saw some very beautiful arrows, which Wa- 
ring sent into the country, with a note, stating they 
were made from deal upwards of a century old; yet 
the white wood he commonly manufactures is so 
truly excellent, that it leaves nothing for the archer 
to desire.” 

Targets are of recent date :— 

“ Targets are of comparatively modern invention ; 
I can discover no earlier notice of their use than 
occurs in the records of the Finsbury archers, 
a. pv. 1671, when they presented their brethren of 
London and Westminster with one of a novel con- 


| struction.” 


We shall pass over our author’s dissertation 
on the yew, and the question how it is so few of 


certain part of the Regent’s Park— 

“where, in the pleasantest portion of one of the most 
delightful suburban scenes ever created by the taste 
and industry of man, the Royal Toxophilite Society 
have established their present quarters. ‘The ground, 
on account of the plantations, is not visible from the 
road, except on the days of meeting, when the tar- 
gets, glittering with crimson and gold, are just dis- 
cernible through the masses of foliage that encircle 
the spot. Three pairs of earthen butts, surmounted 
according to ancient usage, with urns of the same 
material, are ranged on its green closely shaven turf, 
at the usual distances. An elegant iron railing and 
gravelled path encloses the whole area, which, ex- 
cept in the space between the targets, is tastefully 
dotted with clumps of trees and flowering shrubs. 
The remainder forms a beautiful parterre, embel- 
lished with a profusion of flowers; and the whole 
management reflects much credit on the taste of the 
Hon. D. Finch, the secretary, under whose direction 
it was planned, and whose judgment in ornamental 
gardening appears no way inferior to his skill as an 
archer. 

“The banquetting-hall, where the Toxophilites 
dine, is erected in the genuine old English style of 
architecture, thus harmonising with an amusement 
all whose associations are connected with the fashions 
of a by-gone age. 

“The interior is fitted up with elegant sim- 
plicity. In the centre of the apartment stands a 
range of oak dining-tables, sufficient to accommo- 
date the members on their occasional festivals. To 
the left on entering, is a lofty antique chimney- 
piece of oak, with a dial in the centre. The win- 
dows, opening on a broad veranda, which encircles 
the whole edifice, are of richly stained glass, proudly 
decorated with the heraldic bearings of its founder ; 
his Majesty [ William IV.],the patron ; and the Earl 
of Aylesford, president.” 


, our village churchyards are without them, and | 
| conclude our extracts with a description of a 





Let us observe in parting, that the volume is 
tastefully got up, and is rich in illustrations, 
from the pencils of Messrs. Stephanoff and 
Brooke. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Psyche, Nos. I and II.—We learn from an 
address prefixed that this periodical is to be received 
as “ an early proof of the intentions” of “ The Author 
Protector Association.” Can this be the society re. 
ferred to by our correspondent—(ante, p. 300)? We 
are further told that the review “ department of the 
Psyche undergoes the inspection of a Committee, and 
is never intrusted to a single pen.” Here are a few 
specimens.— 

Marryat’s America. 
Townsend’s Rocky Mountains. 
The Marine Officer. 

The Spitfire. 

The Flying Dutchman. 

Very passable for gentlemen's reading: the Dutchman 
occasionally takes a happy flight ! 

This we conceive an extraordinary example of 
combined and condensed labour. The following may 
serve as a specimen of that careful revision which 
results from the inspection of a Committee :— 

Jesse’s Court of England. 

An admirably written and delightfully entertaining work. 
Those who are acquainted with Jesse’s Gleanings (and who 
is not?) will allow that he [the father of the writer of ‘ The 
Court of England’) is deserving of a golden harvest. 

The Former and Present State of Glasgow, by James 
Cleland, L.L.D.—An abstract of the very able paper 
on this subject submitted by Dr. Cleland to the 
British Association in 1836 appeared in this journal 
(No. 461). As the Association is this year to meet 
at Glasgow the Doctor was requested to resume his 
labours ; and we have before us, in brief space, an 
account of the wonderful increase which has taken 
place in the trade and commerce and manufactures 
of that city, brought down to the latest period, a 
subject interesting alike to the political economist, 
the statesman and the moralist. 

China and its Resources, with a Notice of Assam, by 
Robert Mudie.—This is avowedly an ad captandum 
volume, published because the present excitement 
must, it was believed, create a desire for some know- 
ledge of the political resources and social state of 
China in those who have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to seek for information in voluminous works; 
and a brief account of Assam is added, as the coun- 
try to which, according to Mr. Mudie, we must look 
for our future supplies of tea. 

The Opium Question, by Samuel Warren, Esq.— 
The Chinese Vindicated, by Capt. T. H. Bullock.— 
Statement of the Claims of British Subjects interested 
in Opium surrendered to Capt. Elliot.—Facts and 
Evidence relating to the Opium Trade, by W.S. Fry. 
—The mere announcement of these several publica- 
tions must satisfy the writers. 





List of New Books.—Ingliston, a Tale, by Grace Webster, 
1 vol. post 8vo. lis. 6d. cl.—Bentham’s Works, edited by 
Dr. Bowring, Part XIV. royal 8vo. 9s. cl—Ryall’s Portraits 
of Eminent Conservative Statesmen, No. XIII. folio. 12s. 
swd.—The Standard of Catholicity, by the Rev. G. E. Biber, 
8yo. 14s. cl—Davy’s Works, Vol. V1. ** Safety Lamp, &c.,” 
crown $vo. lis. Gd. cl.—Euripidis Iphigenia in Aulide, 8vo. 
8s. bds.—The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous, by A. T. 
Cory, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, 
4th edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. cl.—Murray’s (John) Sketch of 
Chemistry, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Channing on the Elevation 
of the Labouring Classes, 18mo. Is. cl.—De Foe’s Works, 
Vol. VIL. ** Voyage Round the World,” fe. 5s. cl—Robinson 
Crusoe, illustrated by Grandville, 8vo. 15s. cl—Poems, 
chiefly Dramatic, edited by the Dean of Exeter, fe. 6s. ¢l.— 
The Rubi, a Tale of the Sea, by F. W. Mant, fe. 4s. 6d. cl. 
—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. CN.XIIL. “* Swainson’s Malaco- 
logy,” 12mo. 6s. cl.—Russell’s Australian Tour, 2nd edit. fe. 
5s. cl—The Sportsman in Ireland and Scotland, 2 vols. cr. 
8vo. 18s. cl.—The Interdict, by Mrs. Stewart, 3 vols. post 8vo- 
31s. 6d. bds.—The School Girl in France, fe. 6s. el.— Godson 
(Richard) on Patents and Copyright, 2nd edit. 8vo. 16s. bds. 
—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. NX VIL ‘* Fishes, their Struc- 
ture and Uses,” fe. el. 6s.—Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise, 
5th edit. 2 vols. &vo. 16s. el—Review of Lord Brougham’s 
Translation of Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, post 
8vo. 78. Gd. cl.—Hayes and Jarman’s Forms of Wills, 12mo. 
3rd edit. 12s. 6d. bds.—Bulwer’s Works, Vol. IV. ** Godo!- 
phin,” fe. Gs. cl—Library of Medicine, ** Practical Medi- 
cine, Vol. U..” crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Christian Family 
Library, Vol. XXXIV. * Essays on the Church, 1840,” royal 
18mo. 5s. cl.—Bishop Cosin on Popish Transubstantiation, 
with Life, by the Rev. 'l. 8. Brewer, 12mo. 6s. cl.—tIllustra- 
tions of the Doctrine of the Church of England, fe. 5s. ¢l— 
Fuller’s History of the Holy War, new edit. fe. 6s. el.— John 
Knox’s Liturgy, new edit. by the Rev. 'T. Cumming, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Humbile’s Bible Questions, 3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cl. 
—Slater's Geography, 12mo. 6s. cl.—School Boy's Holiday 
Companion, 16mo. 1s. Gd. cl. 
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© 5| 30.044 30.036 | 48.8 | 30.004 | 30.000 | 48.0 39 | 04.0 45.2) 54.8 39.6 | 45.8 NW Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Eveeial Pie eed 
M 6) 29.798 | 29.792 | 51.9 | 29.634 29.628 | 50.2| 40 | 04.7 49.3 | 53.2 38.8 | 55.2 S wa ye P.M. Cloudy, with light showers. 
T 7| 29.558 29.552 | 50.7 | 29.628 | 29.622 |49.7)| 41 | 03.5 | 43.4 49.3 | 38.9 | 44.4 | .033 | NNW ie t= wind throughout the day, Evening, 
W 8) 29.998 29.992 | 47.5 30.028 | 30.020 | 46.3) 38 | 04.0 41.5 | 44.7 | 37.8 | 42.2 | 116 N {A.B Fine—light, cloede—high wind, as also throughout the night. 
T 9| 30.264 | 30.256) 45.0| 30.302 |30.294| 46.9| 37 | 03.3 |42.3) 47.7 | 35.3 | 43.3 | NNW |Cloudy—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine & starlight. 
F 10) 30.408 | 30.400 | 48.2 | 30.344 | 30.336 | 48.0} 34 | 05.0 44.7) 51.4 36.4 | 45.4 | NNW eon P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless, Evening, 
S$ 11/ 30.258 30.250 | 50.0 | 30.134 | 30.128 | 48.8] 36 | 05.7 |46.8 | 57.4 35.4 | 47.7 S {Pise-_ seasty ctondion—Light wind throughout the day, Evening, 
@12 30.058 30.050 | 48.0 30.004 29.998 | 51.0) 43 } 03.0 | 47.2) 54.9 (43.8 48.0 SSW A.M, Overcast—lt. wind, P.M. Fine—lIt.clouds, Ev. Fine & clear. 
M13) 29.918! 29.912 | 49.2 | 29.838 | 29.830 | 52.0| 38 | 03.7 | 45.0| 58.8 | 39.7 | 46.0 | WwW woop P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. Gusien, 
T 14| 29.808 | 29.800) 52.3 | 29.786 | 29.780) 52.3| 40 | 03.4 | 46.9| 62.0 | 41.6 | 48.7 NNW /A.M. Fine—it. fog d wind, P.M. Fine—It. clouds. Ev. Fine & moon- 
W15]) 29.942 | 29.936 | 54.4 | 29.936 | 29.928 | 54.6| 40 09.2 | 55.7 64.3 | 44.7 | 56.3 ENE wes tr light wind throughout the day, Even- 
1@ T 16) 30.108 | 30.102 | 60.2 30.086 | 30.078 | 56.3 | 42 | 08.6 /55.7 65.4 | 44.6 | 56.4 NW goin 1-1 P.M. Overcast—light rain, 
F17 30.188 | 30.182 57.8 | 30.116 30.108 | 54.4) 44 | 04.4 | 50.5 58.3 | 40.9 | 51.6 | .033 N Fine & cl di It. wind th — the day. Ev. Fine & moonlight. 
$ 18| 30.040] 30.034 | 60.8 | 29.958 | 29.950| 53.3| 43 | 02.8 | 47.0] 59.6 138.2 | 47.7 N Ditto ditto. Evening, Fine & clear. 
©19}| 29.922 | 29.914 | 49.5 | 29.850 | 29.846 | 52.3 | 40 | 02.7 | 42.8 59.7 |39.0 | 43.5 NW |A.M. Light fog & wind. P.M. Fine—It. clouds. Ev, Fine & moonlight. 
M20 29.898 29.892 56.3 | 29.850 29.842 54.8} 41 | 06.0 | 51.2| 63.4 | 42.0 51.6 ENEv. |a.m. Light fog & wind, P.M. Fine & cloudless. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
T21 30.074 30.066 | 56.0 30.076 30.068 | 56.4| 44 | 04.5 53.8 | 60.7 | 47.0 54.8 S Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine & starlight, 
W 22! 30.234 | 30.226 | 55.8 | 30.266 | 30.258 |57.9| 49 | 05.5 | 58.2 | 63.0 | 49.3 | 58.8 NW |Cloudy—tight wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 
T23 30.348 | 30.342 | 59.2 30.304 | 30.296 | 59.8) 50 | 06.0 | 58.4 | 65.2 | 50.0 | 59.2 W var. |A.M. Cloudy—it. wind. P.M. Fine—tIt. clouds. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
F 24) 30.298 | 30.290 | 67.0 | 30.212 | 30.204| 61.5} 51 | 05.8 | 58.3 | 68.3 | 50.4 | 58.8 Ss yaya oy P.M, Fine—light clouds & wind. Even- 
S 25) 30.174| 30.166 | 64.7 |30.120 | 30.112| 62.0| 53 | 07.2 | 61.8 | 73.0 |50.7 | 66.4 E eg — on Fine and cloudless—light wind, 
© 26} 30.312 | 30.304 | 67.8 | 30.284 30.278 | 63.4| 54 | 05.9 60.5 | 70.4 |51.5 | 66.2 NW Fine—nearly cloudless Seutine the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
M 27| 30.356 30.350 | 65.3 30.300 | 30.292 | 64.2 | 55 | 07.2 62.5 | 69.3 |51.2 | 66.8 NE Fine & cloud) it. wind through the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
T 28) 30.300 | 30.296 | 68.8 | 30.240 | 30.234 | 63.5 | 52 | 07.5 | 59.7| 72.7 |48.7 | 67.0 ENE {A-M. Fine—tight clouds and wind. | P.M. Fine and cloudless—light 
W29| 30.298 | 20.290 | 67.0 | 30.260 | 30.252 | 64.6| 52 | 07.5 67.0) 72.3 |54.0 | 67.0 NW |Fine—nearly cloudless throughoutthe day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
T30 30.324 | 30.316 65.2 | 30.272 | 30.264) 64.0) 51 | 08.0 {59.2 69.2 52.0 72.2 NW Lone, the day, with light breeze. 
| 
| | Sl PEP: PG ROBE PNG TOREK pHa Sum. 7AM. 3PM. 
MEAN.| 30.077 | 30.069 55.2 | 30.037 | 30.030 | 54.3 |49.6 05.1 50.9} 59.5 | 43.3 | 53.5 | .254 Mean Barometer corrected ...........- { F. aneee eee snevs 














Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin, February. 

You may suppose that the least of my objects in 
visiting the Prussian capital was the Carnival. I 
had seen it season after season in Italy—been at 
Florence during its zenith of gaiety, when that city 
was a continued féte for weeks—and at Rome, where 
this Saturnalia is compressed into one, and the whole 
populace reminded me of the Bacchanals on the 
celebrated Borghese or Medici Vase (I forget which), 
being giddy and drunken as they. As to the Carnival 
here, it is an exotic—it shocks the severe apprehen- 
sions of the Protestants, who, numerically weak, are 
strong in sanctity or sanctimoniousness of demeanour, 
and, for the most part, show an undisguised hatred 
to everything of Romish extraction, carrying their 
reprobation of all mundane festivities almost as far 
as the Puritans of old ; whilst the burlesque is alien 
to the spirit of the serious people of the north, even 
when Catholics. The Pietists are fast making prose- 
lytes, not only here, but in most parts of Germany.— 
whose head quarters in these dominions are at Ko- 
nigsberg, and Blum has made it the scene of a comedy 
—the title is ‘Schwarmerei nach der Mode, literally, 
*Fanaticism 4 la Mode.’ As every theatre-goiag 
person had been to see it acted, I needs thought I 
must not prove an exception. The avowed object of 
the piece is to turn into ridicule the Konigsberger 
fanatics, and the enemies of this sect are astounded 
at the boldness of the author, as well as delighted at 
the liberality of the Censors in permitting to the stage 
what is denied to the periodical press—for Pietism is 
a topic touched upon with extreme caution. * Schwar- 
merei nach der Mode’ is but another version of an 
old story, showing how an impostor, or rather hypo- 
crite, who had selected as his victims weak but wor- 
thy persons, is unmasked and outwitted. Moliere 
and Tieck have both handled this subject in a most 
masterly manner, and it seems to me, that Blum 
has not treated it in a new physiological point of 





view,—in fact, it is only a reflex, and a very faint | frustrated—for no sooner does a young Count appear, 


one, of the Tartuffe. That admirable comedy, which | 


than the Tartuffe is discarded—satis superque on this 


presented to the life a portrait of the “ Momiers,” or | head. Another piece, a tragedy, by the new favourite, 
“Muckers” of the time—had but a partial and con- | Gutzkow, has divided the suffrages of the Berliners : 


ventional interest, and has long been out of date, 
even in France. But the Pietism of the Germans is 
of a more complicated and closely woven tissue—has | 
gained a firmer hold of society at large ; and I should | 
much doubt if any five-act piece could unravel the 

web—paint it in all its‘ mwances”—trace the threads | 
from quiet, real, pure godliness, to the self-delusion, | 
the enchantment of reason and despotism of the 

spirit, and intolerance to the opinions of others, that | 
characterize the most inveterate of these enthusiasts, 
None could certainly offer a fairer mark for satire— 
but is the subject fit for the stage?—I question it: 
nay, it is questionable whether Shakspeare or Schiller 
could have done justice to it. Clever as this comedy 
must be confessed to be, and abounding in striking 
situations, and spirited as is the dialogue, it disap- 
pointed me in one respect,—the want of individuality, 
and in giving me no idea of the particular tenets of 
the Konigsbergers; even a Pietist might be present 
at the representation without imagining himself pour- 
trayed in Dr. Rectum. From the first to the last 
he appears an arrant sharper and cheat, who does 
not believe, or even give himself the trouble of be- 
lieving a word of what he is preaching. Thus fana- 
ticism is not an essential, it is an adjunct of the 
piece; and this Tartuffe might as well have been an 
animal magnetist, an alchemist, or any other sort of 
swindler, as what he affects to be. The heroine, too, 
seems to have been badly chosen ; she is a respect- 
able, blameless woman of rank, who has just lost a 
husband, on whom she doted—and the sorrow natu- 
ral to such an event might have led her to seek for 
consolation in the arms of religion; but the adven- 
turer even has formed a false estimate of her charac- 
ter, she is more alive to love than devotion ; and his 





scheme would have proved abortive, had he not been 


it is entitled * Werner, or Heart and the World.’ 
The plot is this: the President van Jordan has 
adopted a young man, named Henry Werner, who, 
when at the University, was a distinguished member 
of the Burschenshaft (a freemasonry, now put down 
in Germany), and who there fell in love with a citi- 
zen’s daughter, Mary Winter,—as young gentlemen 
and ladies will do. They swore eternal faith and troth 
toeach other, and exchanged rings, the solemn pledge 
of this engagement among the Germans. But Henry 
turns out a gay deceiver, and marries the daughter 
of his foster father, becomes a great man—no less a 
personage than Assessor, and in due time the father 
of two beloved babes, Five years are elapsed since 
this union, when, without any exciting cause, Werner 
all at once bethinks him of his first love—repents of 
his broken vows—and is seized with compunctious 
visitings of conscience. We now begin to think 
that he is about to become a second Werther on 
the occasion; but, instead of being his own execu. 
tioner, the disease threatens to kill him,—in short, 
he falls sick, and is sinking fast into an untimely 
grave. A Dr. Fels is now called in, and the good 
old Medicus discovers the fatal secret. Mary Winter 
is now hunted out, and found to be living with an 
old employé,—or rather with (I would not be scan- 
dalous) his wite. The young lady is smuggled out of 
this house, and next becomes a sort of governess in 
that of her former innamorato. The lovers meet 
again—the scene is touching and edifying. Henry 
quits her more enamoured than ever—confesses his 
passion to his spouse, and endeavours to persuade 
her to sanction the renewal of his flame. Julia, 
however, is not so romantic, and, as her husband 
seems obstinately polygamistic, she makes her escape, 
and flies to her papa’s, with her children, Henry, 
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determined to have them back, follows her—and, 
being discovered lurking about the premises, is turned 
out by the old gentleman. Affairs now seem inex- 
tricably embroiled. A clue, however, is found for 
the Gordian knot. By the greatest good luck in the 
world, an old acquaintance at the Burschenshaft now 
appears. This personage is Alexander Fels, son of 
the Doctor, who at first sight falls desperately in love 
with Mary. Ifenry magnanimously and disinterest- 
edly resigns his pretensions in favour of his old 
friend; and Mary, in an interview with Julia, de- 
clares her intention of wedding her new admirer; 
and Mrs. Werner, thus freed from this awkward 
dilemma, charmed and grateful at Miss Winter's 
sublime renunciation of her hushand, romantically 
throws herself into the young lady’s arms.—Affecting 
catastrophe !! We have also had a new drama by 
Raupach, who was at one time considered as the 
regenerator of the German stage,—an historical 
comedy in four acts—called * Elizabeth Farnese.’ It 
is the very essence of dulness, and, if it had forty acts 
instead of four, it could not have been more tedious. 
Side by side with this historical production ran 
a romantic tragedy of the legitimate number of 
acts, ‘Clotilda Montalvi,’ that met with a similar 
and equally well merited destiny—Peace to their 
manes! 

Among the literary novelties of the season is 
Tieck’s new work, which, though long known to his 
friends, through his rehearsals, has only just been 

iven to the public. It has issued from the press of 
Rncien and contains three novels, namely, the 
*Schutz-geist,”* Abendgesprache,’and the Glocke von 
Arragon ;’ * The Mayor,’ * Evening Conyersations, and 
the * Bell of Arragon.’ The last is a series of little 
Tomances, and reminds us of the Cid, as much inthe 
force and drawing of the characters as in being a 
characteristic picture of national customs and man- 
ners. Tieck has proved that the vigour of his intel- 
lect remains unimpaired, and has thus wiped out the 
reproach that he has outlived his own powers. I 
have since been reading a novel that has been greatly 
in vogue this winter. The circulating libraries could 
not get copies enough to assuage the hunger of the 
Berliners. It is written by a lady of fashion—Fran 
von Paalzow—and is entitled ‘St. Roche,’ being a 
sweeping satire on the beau monde ; though, for want 
of a key and knowledge of the principal personages, 
its interest was faint to me. A heavier production 
has appeared in the shape of a new treatise on Dante, 
the object of which is principally to develope Ro- 
setti’s idea. Rosetti is a proof that a prophet has 
move honour abroad than at home, for his commen- 
tary is little known in Italy, and less by his country- 
men in London, where it was published so many 
years ago. Ilis system is, that certain words in the 
divine comedy have a figurative sense, an allegorical 
meaning—for instance, according to him, Vita is not 
Life, but Ghibellism—Morte not Death, but Guelfism, 
—Amore not Love, but Attachment to the Emperor 
—Donna is not Madonna, but something else ; and 
thus, by a confusion worse confounded, we are to 
arrive at the solution of the problem, the clearing up 
of all difficulties. Ugo Foscolo’s comment (his text 
has been lying on Pickering’s shelves for many 
years) was diametrically opposed, as far as I remem- 
ber, to Rosetti’s—though perhaps as likely to be 
wrong as that of the thousand-and-one commentators 
who have preceded him. Some would make Dante 
a republican, others a monarchist—some an orthodox 
Papist, othersa Reformer ; the German Doctor takes 
the latter view, being a Protestant. Opinions here 
are equally divided respecting the statue proposed to 
be erected to Frederick the Great—whether he is to 
have a pigtail or no pigtail. Two models have been 
exhibited to the public, one by Kiss, the author (is 
that a proper word ?) of the Amazonian groupe that 
has made so much noise in Germany, and Kalida, a 
rival sculptor. Kiss has represented the monarch as 
he lives in the remembrance of the public, and as he 
is known by a multitude of portraits—broken down 
and bent by his campaigns and years, with his old 
hat and older uniform (still preserved as relics at 
Potsdam), and his characteristic pigtail. Kalida has 
made an ideal likeness of him—having adopted a 
middle style, between the antique and the modern, 
i. e. he has given old “ Fritz” a laurel crown, and 
hung on him a Roman mantle, but left him with his 
Prussian long boots and holsters, The worst part of 





these models is the horses; they are heavy and 
without life; and Frederick was too good a general 
to trust himself to such chargers: their bobtails have 
a ridiculous effect. In the midst of this contest it is 
most probable that the statue will never be executed. 
The cost is 80,000 dollars, and the amount of the 
subscription at present only 26,000. 

You are well aware of the Kiinst Vereins, the 
“ Art-Confederations,” that exist in Germany ; the 
objects of these associations are, the extension of the 
fine arts, the improvement of taste, the adornment 
of the churches and public buildings, and the encou- 
ragement and remuneration of artists. None of these 
“ Vereins,” save and except Munich, with its 2,000 
subscribers, and annual funds to the amount of 20,000 
florins, has been of greater benefit to the arts than 
the Society of the Friends of Arts in the Prussian 
States. The munificent orders given by this * Verein” 
have enabled artists not only to execute many great 
works in fresco, and historical and altar pieces, but 
have given rise to many remarkable easel pictures, 
—among which are derrving of particular notice 
Hildebrant’s ‘ Lear and Cornelia,’ Hiibner’s ‘ Fisher- 
man and Water-Nymph,’ Sohn’s ‘ Hylas and the 
Nymphs,’ Lessing’s ‘ Bergschloss’ and ‘ Mourning 
Royal Pair,-—as well as many other paintings, prov- 
ing how well this system works. Engraving has been 
also fostered by being taken under the protection of 
the Kiinst Verein, as Luderlitz’s ‘Traurende Konig- 
liche Paar’ especially proves. 

Berlin has had a loss in the poet Gaudy. It is 
mentioned that on the day he died he was writing a 
poem called ‘The Miser of Mexico’; and that the 
meaning of the very last verses he wrote was, that 
Death, a harsh creditor, came with a bill due in 
his hand to his bedside. It is to be hoped that the 
eccentric Gaudy was prepared to honour it. 


B. 








CHINESE PORCELAIN SEALS FOUND IN IRELAND. 

On receipt of the following letter, we submitted it 
to our Correspondent (ante, p. 253), and now pub- 
lish it with his comment:— 

Sim,—My attention has been pointed toa criticism, which 
lately appeared in the Atheneum, upon a paper read by me 
before the Royal Irish Academy in December last, on the 
subject of certain porcelain seals found in Ireland—(see 
Abstract, ante, p. 218). 

Your Correspondent has, I think rather too hastily, arrived 
at the conclusion that an imposition was attempted upon 
that learned body, of which I have the honour of being a 
Member; and he seems to ground that conclusion upon 
what he appears to consider a disclosure first made by him- 
self, that similar square shaped seals are at this day in use in 
China. Of this I was perfectly cognizant; and the fact is, 
although it does not appear in the short abstract which was 
published in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Academy, that I sub- 
mitted to them a modern Chinese document, to which were 
appended éwo impressions, in red ink, from square seals, the 
characters of which bore iderable r blance to those 
on the seals discovered in this country. And as I further 
stated most distinctly, that the question of the period at 
which these seals arrived in Ireland, whether of late years, 
or at some very remote time, was quite open to discussion, 
it will be obvious to every candid person that no imposition 
whatever could on my part have been intended. At the 
same time I did not hesitate to avow that, taking into con- 
sideration the extreme antiquity of the class of Chinese 
characters in Mons. Abel-Rémusat’s grammar, with which 
the impressions of these seals appeared almost identical, 
—the indestructibility of the material by corrosion, or other 
operation of time,—the depths beneath the surface of the 
earth at which they have been chiefly discovered here,— 
the number which have been noticed, (many more possibly 
have been, or are yet to be found,)—and lastly, the remote 
distances from each other of the places where those noticed 
were found,—all which go to put altogether out of the 
question the probability of the suggestion that they were 
designedly left for the purposes of imposition, I had a strong 
inclination to ascribe their arrival in Ireland to so remote 
a period as would entitle them toa place among our na- 
tional antiquities. With respect to the pleasantry of the 
observation, as to the ‘* Agalmatite” seals, sold last year in 
London, it suffices to observe, that the material being, as I 





“conclude yourCorrespondent must have meant, Aga/matolite, 


(ayaAdparo-d.Goc) a figure-stone, it can have nothing 
whatever to say to our porcelain seals, which most evidently 
have been cast in moulds, and are quite too hard and brittle 
to admit of the operation of carving, by which ornaments 
of agalmatolite have been usually produced ; a circumstance 
which alone would make it highly improbable that they 
would, if buried for any considerable length of time, pre- 
serve in any degree their original form. 

The name which M. Abel-Rémusat gives to the scal-cha- 
racter of the Chinese differs from that given by your Corre- 
spondent: Rémusat calls it “ Tchhouan.” He classes it, as 
regards its antiquity, next to the Kh6-teou, *‘la plus ancienne 
espéce d’écriture suivant les Chinois.” Speaking of the 
Tchhouan, he says, ‘il fut usitée avec quelques variations 
depuis le temps de Confucius, au milieu du Vie siecle avant 
J.C. jusqu’a la dynastie de Han, au Ile siécle avant notre 
ere ;” aud in a plate in which he gives two varicties of this 





latter character, that which he denominates chang-fang-ta- 
chhouan appears most closely to r ble the i ions of 
the seals found in Ireland. As to the allegation of mistakes 
or misstatements of Rosellini, Wilkinson, Lord Prudhoe, or 
Mr. Davis, whose testimony your Correspondent sets so com- 
pletely at nought, [shall leave them to reply for themselves: 
I merely read their declarations as to the Chintse vases in 
the tombs of Upper Egypt, at Thebes, and Coptos, to show 
that they favoured the idea of the overland trade of China 
in early times with countries adjacent to and in communi- 
cation with Pheenicia. The same notion receives consider- 
able corroboration from the accounts given by Pliny and 
other Roman writers, of certain ‘* murrhine cups,” or vases, 
which were first introduced at Rome by Pompey, who, on 
the occasion of the triumph granted to him for the success- 
ful issue of the Mithridatic war, presented some of them as 
part of the spoil at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. They 
afterwards came into general use among the wealthiest and 
most luxurious of the Roman nobles, and enormous prices 
appear to have been paid for them, no doubt in consequence 
of the extreme distance of the Eastern country from which 
they were brought, as well as their fragility. The learned 
Hardouin states, among others, the opinion, that they were 
the modern porcelain; Scaliger declares that such was his 
conviction ; and that they must have been some ware baked 
in the furnace, the words of Propertius, 

Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis, 
place beyond all dispute. Upon the whole, I have but to 
observe in conclusion, that the observations of your Corre- 
spondent, while they cannot in the least impugn the evi- 
dence of the situations or circumstances in which our seals 
have been found in Ireland, strongly tend to corroborate, 
by the admission of the antiquity of the Chinese seal-cha- 
racter, with which I believe theirs to be identical, the view 
of the subject I have ventured to entertain: and that seals 
having similar characters are in use at this day in China, 
even though they should turn out to be of the same material 
or manufacture, will tend much less to weaken what I have 
submitted, if it be borne in mind that the Chinese, beyond 
any other people on the face of the globe, have preserved 
with much religious care and veneration customs of the 
most remote periods as well as antiquarian remains; among 
others, numerous vessels of gold and bronze of the earlier 
dynasties have been of late years brought to light, and their 
inscriptions, conveying records of historical interest, success- 
fully deciphered.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, J. Hupanp Sita, A.M. 

2, Holles-street, Dublin, 15th April, 1840. 

As your Correspondent is announced as a Chinese scholar, 
and probably has some skill in the ancient character, I beg 
to ineclose impressions of some of the seals, and should be 
glad to have a communication, when convenient, as to his 
opinion of their import. 








CoMMENT. 

T have looked over the letter of Mr. Muband Smith, and 
the impressions from the seals, and find no reason to retract 
the conviction previously expressed, that they are appa- 
rently of an epoch much more modern than he would assign 
to them; for my observations applied to a class of Chinese 
objects so ancient as the supposed intercourse of the Phe- 
nicians with Ireland. The fact of Chinese seals being found 
there, was of course indisputable; while objects as old as 
the Phenician trade with Britain, and brought there by the 
traders of that nation, was rather startling. They have 
been compared with the fac-similes of the old seal character 
found on vases in the Po-koo-too, of which work some ac- 
count will be found in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. 
At the same time, no definite opinion can be formed with 
regard to how modern they are, till some of the specimens 
themselves can be seen and examined. In the work referred 
to, the class of writing of one specimen appears not till the 
Han dynasty, which does not necessarily prove that the seal 
itself is so ancient, since imitations of the old hands are 
used at the present day, for fancy purposes, as before stated. 

It would be desirable to have impressions of all of them, 
and if a specimen could be sent to you in London, the ques- 
tion would probably be soon solved. In the meantime, let 
me suggest to your readers and Mr. Smith, the suspicious 
circumstance of Chinese seals—not cups, not perfume bottles, 
not coins, medals, or any apparent object of commerce— 
being found in Ireland, while the evidence of the finders, 
the precise localities, the persons present, the circumstances 
under which they have been met with, are all at present 
enveloped in obscurity. As Mr. Smith reiterates that they 
are decidedly porcelain, and not a burnt or vitrified stone 
assuming the appearance of porcelain, it is not maintained, 
nor is it necessary, that they are the very seals which were 
sold last year in London; the fact was adduced to show that 
such things find their way into England at an epoch rather 
more recent than the Phenicians. 

It would require a dissertation to enter into the whole 
train of arguments advanced by Mr. Smith, as he is equally 
prepared to vindicate the Chinese perfume bottles, said to 
have been found in the tombs of Egypt,* but their inserip- 
tions are in the tsaou tsze, a difficulty not easily got over. 
His observation on my mode of spelling Chuen (seal), which 
he observes is written Techhouan by M. Abel-Rémusat, just 
requires me to state that the French express the ch, as pro- 
nounced in the English words chest, chariot, &c., by Tch ; 
and that Dr. Morrison in his Dictionary, which is used by 
English and Continental scholars, gives the pronunciation 
of the character as Chuen, and that it really approximates 
in sound to Chawen. The typographical error of Tsaontsze 
for Tsaoutsze, I should have deemed more puzzling. I have 
made out some of the characters, and hope to find leisure 











* See previous observations in the Athen@um. Conse- 
quently, conceding to these bottles the antiquity of the in- 
vention of the character, they cannot be older than the 
Roman domination. These bottles have also been found in 
curiosity shops in London. In the first century, mention is 
made in the Chinese annals, of a trade between Egypt, or 
Arabia, and China, as something remarkable. 
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and materials to work out the rest. When finished, my 
labours shall be at Mr. Smith's disposal, towards whom, as 
personally unacquainted, no animosity can be felt, for the 
laudable attempt to bring before public notice all objects 
connected with Irish antiquities. I find the stone is called 
Agalmatolithe, not Agalmatite, in the hybrid Greek of 
mineralogy. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tur Academy Exhibition opens on Monday. We 
hear from more than one quarter murmurs of dis- 
content and displeasure at the delay in giving notice 
to artists of the acceptance or rejection of their pic- 
tures. This, the more quiet say, arises from the 
greater number of works for exhibition over any 
other year, and the consequent longer time required 
for examination before judgment could be passed. A 
week since, it was confidently said that upwards of 
seven hundred had been refused for want of room. 
If it be true that meritorious works of art are on the 
increase in this country, and that the rooms allotted 
to the Academy are not sufficient for their exhibition, 
the R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s should petition government 
for a grant, and remoye elsewhere. If this be re- 
fused or unpleasant to them, they should limit the 
number of portraits, or reduce their Academic pri- 
vilege from eight to six. In the infancy of the 
Academy there was no limitation, but then there 
was a scarcity of pictures: now artists are as rife as 
blackbirds or bards. In 1783 Gainsborough exhibited 
twelve pictures and Reynolds ten. In 1784 Reynolds 
sent sixteen, and in 1788 eighteen. In 1789 Sir 
Joshua sent thirteen and Lawrence thirteen. In 
1791 the late Mr. Westall exhibited the greatest 
number perhaps known, twenty. When the Acade- 
my was first started, the works of art were arranged 
alphabetically according to the artists’ names, and 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, were placed 
together :—there was then no blackhole for sculptors. 
This existed for twelve years, and at least prevented 
jealousy. 

Among forthcoming works of interest is one entitled 
‘Picturesque Sketches in Belgium and Germany,’ by 
Mr. Haghe—than whom few artists are better quali- 
fied, and few countries offer richer materials : indeed, 
we could fix on a very limited district in Belgium, 
which is not, we believe, to be equalled in Europe 
in this respect. The subjects are to be drawn on 
stone by Mr. Haghe, and printed under his immedi- 
ate direction,—and some specimens which we have 
seen, the Hall of Justice, at Bruges, which the travel- 
ler will remember for its unrivalled carvings, and 
the sumptuous Tomb of the Emperor Ludovic, at 
Munich, have all the force and beauty of original 
drawings. Another announced publication, which 
promises well, is a ‘Companion to the Galleries of 
Art in London, containing a Catalogue raisonné of 
the Works of Art, Historically Illustrated,’ by Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Science in France has this week suffered a heavy 
loss in the death of M. Poisson, the President of 
the Academy of Sciences, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. M. Poisson was a Peer of France, member 
of the Council of Public Instruction, member of the 
Board of Longitude, Senior of the Faculty of Sciences, 
Professor of Mechanics, and Commander of the 
Legion of Honour. He was, besides, a member of all 
the learned societies of Europe, and was, at the mo- 
ment of his death, engaged on the proofs of a great 
work, to which he was anxious to have put the finish- 
ing hand. 

Foreign letters and papers furnish a few miscel- 
laneous gleanings which may interest our readers. 

Eight magnificent alabaster columns, a present 
from the Viceroy of Egypt to the Pope, had just 
been embarked at Alexandria, on board a Neapo- 
litan vessel, bound for Civita Vecchia:—they were 
to be placed in the Church of St. Paul, now in 
course of erection, or restoration rather, in Rome.— 
The learned Missionary, M. Zwick, who has visited 
a great portion of China, and is at present travelling 
in British India, had forwarded to the King of 
Saxony a variety of curious objects, which have 
reached Dresden in safety :—they consist of a collec- 
tion of models, in porcelain, of all the furniture and 
instruments employed in the worship of Buddha,— 
such as altars, cups for libations and lustral water, 
vases to hold incense, resounding mirrors, crowns and 
garlands of flowers, drums used as accompaniments 


to prayer, trumpets, cymbals, bells, &cyeefor the 








most part covered with ornaments in relief. This 
portion of the collection, doubtless the only one of 
its kind in Europe, is placed, for exhibition to the 
public, in one of the halls of the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory of Dresden, where M. Klemner, the 
Conservator of the Royal Library, is about to de- 
liver a course of lectures, in explanation of its various 
objects. The collection includes, besides, thirty-six 
figures in bronze gilt. from two to eighteen inches in 
height, representing Buddha and the other divinities 
worshipped by the Buddhists, eighteen large tapestry 
representations of the principal religious and political 
ceremonies of the Chinese people, and fifty-seven 
Chinese, Thibetan, and Mongol manuscripts. — 
Among the travellers whom curiosity or science has 
led towards the East, our letters inform us, that 
M. Combes and his companions were at Cosseir 
on the 12th of February, and about to set out for 
Gedda on the following day. Mr. D’Abbadie 
had arrived at Gedda, likewise on his way to Abys- 
sinia, on the 24th of January. M. Lefevre, a naval 
officer, who was sent last year to explore the same 
country by the French government, had arrived at 
Alexandria on the 15th of March, and left it on the 
17th, for France; he was accompanied by four 
Abyssinians—one of them a military chief, sent by 
the King of Abyssinia to study at Rome and Paris. 
Drs. Petit and Dillon, M. Lefévre’s companions, 
had forwarded from Adoa, the capital of Tigré, where 
they remained, a rich collection of objects of natural 
history to the museum at Paris.—We announced, 
some weeks ago, the death of M. Lefevre, the director 
for the Egyptian government of the mines at Fazo- 
glou, in Sennaar: M. Cochelet, it is stated, is about 
to remit to France four cases filled with botanical 
and mineralogical specimens, collected by that gen- 
tleman.—M. Katchentoff, the proprietor of a vast 
domain in the environs of Moscow, has discovered 
in one of his fields some casks, containing a sum of 
600,000 rubles, (about 96,0007. sterling), which, 
amongst other conjectures hazarded on the subject, 
are supposed to have been buried there by Mazeppa 
and his companions in misfortune. — Subscriptions 
for two monuments are about to be opened in Ant- 
werp; the one to Rubens, the other to the traveller 
and artist, M. Soloyns, author of the magnificent 
work * The Hindoos.—A young sculptor of Berlin, 
M. Kiss, a pupil of Rauch, had completed, at Rome, 
a ‘Group of Amazons,’ the model of which, sent to 
Berlin, had excited such universal admiration, that 
the government had determined on having it executed 
in marble, at the public cost, for the Royal Museum. 
—The Museum and Free-school of the arts of design 
in Frankfort,founded by the deceased banker Staedel, 
have just received from the King of the French the 
valuable present of moulds of the celebrated bronze 
bas-reliefs, by Ghiberti and Andrea Pisano, that 
adorn the gates of the Baptistry of the Cathedral at 
Florence. ‘Tidings have arrived from Turin of the 
death of the Countess Diodata Rovero di Novello, 
one of the most distinguished of the female poets of 
Italy, and daughter of the Marquis Giuseppe-Angelo 
di Saluzzo, one of the founders of the Royal Academy 
in that capital. 

The publishing world in Paris is in great activity ; 
and a few of its labours may be specially pointed out 
to the notice of ourreaders. M.C. D. Rommel, the 
Public Librarian at Cassel, has recently discovered 
in the Archives of Electoral Hesse a complete and 
entirely unknown correspondence of Henri IV. with 
Maurice the Learned, landgrave of Hesse. The 
letters of the King are all subscribed with his own 
hand, countersigned by a secretary of state, and sealed 
with the seal of France ; and the correspondence is 
said to be of great importance, referring to the lead- 
ing events of French and German history of the 
time, and furnishing new proofs of the high qualities 
of this illustrious monarch. This correspondence, 
with notes and historical explanations by M. de Rom- 
mel, has been published in a handsome volume, of 
which, for the present, only a small impression has 
been taken off. M. Nestor l’Hote—who was the 
companion of Champollion, in his first excursion into 
Egypt and Nubia—has just published the results of 
his inquiries into the Egyptian monuments explored 
and drawn by him in 1839, in discharge of a special 
mission from government to that effect. The work 
is enriched by remarks of M. Letronne, and engraved 
Wustrations, M, Villemain has commissioned the 








author to make a third excursion into Egypt, for the 
completion of his researches on the subjects of which 
it treats.—Another remarkable publication announc- 
ed in a very able prospectus as about to be under- 
taken in Paris, is a literal reprint of the first eleven 
years of the old Moniteur. The publishers state, that 
there are are not above 200 persons in France who 
possess the collection entire, while there are upwards 
of 20,000 who eagerly and vainly desire it. They 
offer it as the complete reflex of the extraordinary 
times in which it issued—the great Daguerréotype 
before which all its changes passed, and which 
caught them all. Their object is, to let the common 
public drink at the sources of this great history, 
instead of drawing them from each author's filter ; 
but we think it will be satisfactory to the large public 
on which they reckon, that they should begin by 
showing that the springs themselves were not poi- 
soned, and that the filters in question have not got 
rid of many original impurities, even if they have 
introduced some of their own.—To these French 
publications we may add one by the celebrated 
Orientalist, the Baron von Hammer - Purgstall, 
of three very curious MSS. relating to the art of 
falconry. One of these is in the Turkish language, 
belongs to the epoch of the Seldschuks, and is the 
mostrancient book existing in the idiom spoken by 
the Osmanlis,—the second is in German, written by 
the Emperor Maximilian himself,—and the third is 
in Greek of the Middle Age, by an unknown author. 
The volume has been printed at the imperial press 
of Vienna. 

The Directors of the Royal Library at Berlin 
have just published their catalogue of the works with 
which that establishment has been enriched during 
the last year. They amount to 32,410 volumes,— 
16,321 of which were printed in Prussia, 7,832 are 
legacies or donations, and 8,257 have been pur- 
chased. 

The play-going and literary public of Paris are 
looking impatiently for the performance, at the 
Théatre Francais, of a drama by Madame Dudevant 
(George Sand), entitled, ‘ Cosima’—an impatience 
which has been heated up to the high point of Pari- 
sian eagerness by repeated postponements, conse- 
quent upon the double indisposition of Menjaud and 
of Madame Dorval. While alluding to incidents in 
the dramatic world, we must not omit to inform the 
many worshippers at the shrine of Pauline Garcia’s 
varied attractions, that that lady was married, on 
Saturday last, to M. Viardot, ex-director of the Ita- 
ilan Theatre in Paris. A new one-act opera, 
*L’Eléve de Presbourg,’ has been produced at the 
Opéra Comique with success: the music is by a 
young Belgian, M. Luce. 

A German translation of ‘Le Tour de Nesle,’ has 
been produced at the Imperial theatre at Vienna with 
great success. Madame Dell’ Occa-Shoberlechner 
had re-appeared at the theatre Trieste, after an 
indisposition of some weeks, in a new opera, enti- 
tled ‘Ginevra degli Alimeri,—the first essay in 
dramatic music of a youthful amateur, M. Samuel 
Levi, the son of the banker,—and which has been 
crowned with complete success.—At Palermo, in 
the progress of a sort of contest between the friends 
of the prima donna and those of the second, at that 
theatre, those ladies having each gathered a portion 
of the crowns and flowers flung to them by their re- 
spective partisans, in contravention, as it appears, of 
a police regulation, which forbids the actors to pick 
up anything thrown on the stage, a tumult ensued ; 
and the Governor-General of Sicily,on the following 
day, ordered the Grand Theatre to be closed, and 
gave the rival queens notice to quit Palermo within 
a week. This arbitrary act has produced “a sensa- 
tion” amongst the amateurs of that capital—At St. 
Petersburgh, the directors of the Opera having been 
refused permission, by the Censorship, to perform 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ even in the modified 
Vienna version, have produced the gntire music in 
a concert; and notwithstanding its anti-dramatic 
forms and the absence of its scenic aids, the music 
was received with enthusiastic applause. 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 
erURDe Foye) _ roving. and = be Genes on 
ec iInst,—. mission, 1s. ; alogue, ls. 
' WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
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‘The THIRTY - -SIXTH _ ANNUAL , EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at their 
Gatvery, Part Maur East, is NOW OPEN.— Open each 
day from 9 till Dusk.—Ad , 1s.; Catal 





R. HILLS, Sec. 


The SIXTH Annual | Bxuierrion he NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WA -COLOURS, is NOW OPEN, at 
their ee, -. Pav M ste ella } ~~ mat 
. 9 1 —Admission, ls Jatalogue, 6d 
tution), from 9 o’cloc us qaraies tiny. ualogse. 6 


DIORAMA, REGENT *s PARK. 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTOL RLA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. 


CATLIN'’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY EX- 
HIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, containing 300 
Portraits of ‘the most wild and important Rian} in North Ame- 
rica, and 200 Paintings of Landscapes—Prairie Scenes—Indian 
Villages—Indian Dances—Buffalo Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, 
&c. And an immense and varied Collection of Indian Curiosities 
—Dresses—Pipes—Tomahawks—War Clubs—Bows and Arrows 
—Scalping Knives, and Scaips, and a beautiful Wigwam, twenty- 
five feet high, brought from the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Open from 10 to6. Admittance, ls. 


ADELAIDE-STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE. WEST 
STRAND, ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE.— 
Important to all workmen in metals—M. Delbriick’s Patented 
Process, for uniting Lead and other metals without the use of 
Solder, is daily shown—Specimens of Pottery made from Irish 
Clay, and several other attractive Novelties connected with the 
practical application of scientific principles, have been recently 

ed to this popular Exhibition.—A Ravine Room for Scien- 
tific Periodicals, &c. has been fitted up for Subscribers.— 
Admittance to the Gallery, One Shilling; Annual Tickets to the 
Gallery, One Guinea; Annzal Tickets to the ‘Galery and Read- 
ing Room, Two Guineas. Open from 10 till 


STRAND THEATRE CLG [MMEDIATELY. —Mr? J. H. 
ANDERSON (the GREAT W RD of the NORTH) begs to 
inform the Nobility and | he tony nal «3 Metropolis, that in con- 
sequence of a aii arrangement having been made for open- 
ing the Strand Theatre for its Theatrical Season, he is prema- 
turely compelled to CLOSE his SEASON of WONDER. 

fully aware, from the present crowded state of the Theatre 
nightly, when his close is thus suddenly announced, that the 
Theatre will be secngente. of containing the number that will 
visit him during the few nights he will have the pleasure of per- 
forming in the Strand Theatre; he has, at the — ae 
quest of a number of Fashionable Parties, consented t 

THREE sy Fashionable MORNING PERE SORMANCES re 
Monpay, 4th, WepnespAy, 6th, and Fripay, 8th May, 1840, 
when he will T displs ay all his Pee uliar and Extraordinary Won- 
ders of Ancient and. Modern Necromancy, ietregeene. NEW 
and S leotd Feats a la Magique. GRAND MO PER- 
FORMANCES. Doors open at One o'clock. Performances 
commence at Two, Carriages in attendance at Four. Boxes, 
3s.; Pit, 2s. Juveniles under 10 half price. Box-office open 
from on till Four, where places can be secured. Private 
Boxes to be had at all the Agents in London. EV ENING EN- 
TER’ TAINMENT: AS USUAL. 























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 27.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following papers and letters were read : 

1. Narrative of the recent Arctic Discoveries, by 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson, communicated by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.—This account [ Atheneum, 
No. 652] was illustrated by a chart of the coast, on 
a large scale, showing the track of these enterprising 
explorers, and by a smaller map of British North 
America, on which their discoveries are already en- 
graved, both by Mr. John Arrowsmith. 

2. A Letter from Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., dated 
Haslar Hospital, Portsmouth, 25th April. My dear 
Sir.—The success of Messrs. Dease and Simpson is 
delightful, and their dispatch intensely interesting. 
Every Englishman who feels as he ought for the re- 
putation of his country, must rejoice that an enter- 
prise which has been an object of national pursuit 
for 343 years, should be brought to a conclusion 
without the intervention of any other kingdom. It 
has been said that ours is a land whose merchants 
are princes; and if the liberal application of great 
wealth, and the enlightened patronage of science are 
princely acts, the title is not misapplied. The first 
expedition for the Discovery of the North-west Pas- 
sage, which sailed from Bristol in 1497, under the 
patronage of Henry VII., was fitted out at the cost 
of the Cabots and other merchants; and to a mer- 
cantile body belongs the glory of bringing it to a 
conclusion. The Hudson’s Bay Company, giving the 
most honourable construction to one of the clauses of 
their charter, have prosecuted their discoveries on a 
coast which, as it supports no fur-bearing animals, 
could not, by any possibility, yield a pecuniary return 
for their outlay; but the names of the Directors, 
Governor Pelly, Mr. George Simpson, &c., who 
ordered the well-planned enterprise, will live in 
the grateful remembrance of their country, along 
with those of their two officers who executed it 
with so much bravery and skill. These two gentle- 
men, indeed, have, year after year, and under great 
privations, pushed on to the conclusion of their 
undertaking with a resolution and unity of pur- 
pose never surpassed in the annals of discovery, 





and their success has been as full as it was merited. 
There remains but a small portion of the gulf of 
Boothia to be explored to complete the delineation 
of the northern coast of the American Continent, 
and it is very gratifying to hear that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company intend to accept of Mr. Thomas 
Simpson’s offer to perform this also. The opinion of 
that gentleman as to the trending of the south shore 
of this gulf, is entitled to the highest consideration 
and confidence, and one is glad to find that he enter- 
tains little doubt of its continuing to the west side 
of Melville Peninsula, and, consequently, of Boothia 
being an island. The tracing of Victoria Land for 
150 miles, furnishes a reason for some peculiarities 
of the sea into which the Coppermine River discharges 
itself; and, I think, nearly proves that from long. 
117° to Boothia, the continent is separated merely 
by a strait from a piece of land absolutely or nearly 
continuous. That Wollaston Land is continuous 
with, or at least contiguous to, Victoria Land, I have 
scarcely any doubt. From a hill near Cape Kru- 
senstern, we saw the high land behind Cape Barrow, 
known to be about 60 miles distant, and the east end 
of Wollaston Land was seen at the same time, ex- 
tending to the eastward as far as the eye could reach, 
Off Capes Bathurst and Parry black whales were 
abundant, and the shores there furnished, by the ele- 
vation of the line of drift timber, an indisputable in- 
dication of a powerful ocean swell. After entering 
the Dolphin and Union Strait, whales were no longer 
seen, and the drift timber lay merely along the beach. 
A notion that the northern boundary of the strait 
just mentioned might be connected with Banks's 
Land of Parry, and the prominent station which Dr. 
Wollaston held in the scientific body over which Sir 
Joseph presided, were, in fact, the reasons for thus 
associating their names. And it is probable, from 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson using the term Lanp to 
designate the country which they ‘have honoured with 
the name of Vicroria, that they also entertained a 
belief of its extension to Wollaston and Banks's 
Land. I should be very glad to hear that Her Ma- 
jesty had been advised to bestow some mark of ap- 
probation upon Mr. Dease and his able coadjutor, in 
the execution of an enterprise which cannot fail to be 
reckoned among the memorabilia of her reign. 
“Tam, &c. Joun Ricnarpson, 

“To Capt. Washington, R.N.” 

3. Remarks on M.de Bertou’s Report of his journey 
through Wadi el ’Arabah from the Dead Sea, to 
*Akabah, in 1838, by Edward Robinson, D.D., of 
New York, now at Berlin.—* The statements of M. 
de Bertou, respecting the great valley El *Arabah, 
have been adopted apparently without question by 
Letronne, and thereby acquired an authority to which 
otherwise they might not have been entitled. For 
this reason, and for the sake of truth and science, I 
feel bound to point out several things in his account 
which I conceive to be erroneous; and to state the 
grounds on which my objections rest. His informa- 
tion respecting the topography of the country, was 
derived chiefly from his Arab guides, between whom 
and himself it was manifest, from their mutual com- 
plaints, that no cordiality existed; and, from the 
character of the Bedowins, it is evident that, under 
such circumstances, their information cannot be re- 
lied on ; whilst, from his own very imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, he was unable to correct their 
misstatements. The evidence of this deficiency on 
the part of M. de Bertou with respect to proper 
names, appears in every page, which, together with 
other circumstances, cast a doubt on the extent of 
his own scientific knowledge, as well as accurate 
observation, With the great work of Laborde on 
Syria he was unacquainted: he first saw an English 
copy of it in our ion at Jerusalem, and there 
found that several of his discoveries had been already 
described by his countrymen ten years before. I 
will now point out several things in his report which 
seem to me erroneous, which, if not corrected, might 
produce confusion in that remarkable region. Ist, 
Ez Zuweirah, on the west side of the Dead Sea, M. 
de Bertou holds to be the same as Zoar of the 
Scriptures, writing its name Zoara. This name has 
no affinity with the Hebrew Zoar; and there is 
decisive historical evidence that the ancient Zoar 
lay on the east side of the Dead Sea, probably on 
the opening of Wadi Kerak. 2ndly, Of the Wadi 
el Jeib, the great drain of the Arabah towards the 





Dead Sea, M. de Bertou speaks only as the Wadi el 

*Arabah ; yet our native guide and others constantly 
named it El Jeib, and it appears under that name 

in the map and work of Laborde. 3rdly, To the 
remarkable hill, or Tel of Madiirah, north of ’Ain el 
Weibeh, M. de Bertou gives the additional name of 
Kadessa, supposing it the Kadesh of the south of 
Judah, This name, I believe, is either a mistake, or 
an invention of the writer. Whilst encamped near, 
we questioned the chief Sheikh, as well as the Sheikh 
who accompanied M. de Bertou, but they knew no- 
thing of the name ; and Seetzen, Lord Lindsay, and 
Schubert, who travelled that way, heard of it only as 
Madiirah. I believe ’Ain el Weibeh is the probable 
site of Kadesh. 4thly, To the great Wadi el Jerd- 
feh, as it enters the ’Arabah, and joins the Jeib 
nearly opposite Mount Hor, M. de Bertou gives 
the name only of Wadi Talha. All our guides, both 
of the Tamarah and Amran, in the western desert, 
and of the Jehalin and Haweitat, along the ’Ara- 
bah, spoke of this only as Wadi el Jerafeh, and M. 
de Bertou had no otherinformants. Burckhardt, in- 
deed, speaks of two Wadis, called Aba Talha, in the 
western desert, which probably flow into the Jerdfeh, 
of which M. de Bertou might have heard, and trans- 
ferred to the Wadi in question. Sthly, To the 
southern half of the great valley between the Dead 
Sea and ’Akabah, which is called in its whole length 
*Arabah, M. de Bertou assigns the name of Wadi 
*Akabah. Now, there are few facts better known 
than that this valley, from the Ghor, near the Dead 
Sea, quite to the Gulf of "Akabah, bears among the 
Arabs the name of Wadi el *Arabah,—for which see 
Burckhardt, Laborde’s map and work, Lindsay, 
Schubert, and all travellers. 6thly, The water-shed, 
or line of separation of waters in the great valley, M. 
de Bertou places immediately south of the entrance 
of the Jerafeh into the ’Arabah. On this point I 
cannot speak with certainty ; yet there is evidence 
which renders it probable that this water-shed is 
several hours further south than the point assigned 
by M. de Bertou. 1, All our Arabs born in the 
vicinity stated that Wadi el Jeib, the great drain of 
the ’Arabah towards the north, had its beginning in 
the great valley south of Wadi Ghiiriindel, and the 
waters of the latter valley flow towards the Dead 
Sea. 2, The configuration of the lateral valleys 
of the *Arabah, as they descend to it from the eastern 
mountains, first led Letronne to doubt the fact of the 
Jordan having flowed through the great valley. He 
fixes the probable line of the division of waters 
about fifteen hours from the Dead Sea, more than 
two hours south of the opening of Wadi Ghiiriindel. 
That the lateral valleys in this quarter do thus run 
N.W., appears also from the testimony of Burck- 
hardt and Schubert; therefore, the same circum- 
stance which led Letronne to doubt at all, exists 
in its full force to show that the water-shed must be 
sought for on the south of Wadi Ghirindel. 3, 
The testimony of M. de Bertou himself, incidentally 
given; as in passing the mouth of the Jerafeh, on 
his way south, he remarks—“ Depuis la jonction du 
Talha (Jerafeh) avec l’Araba, les Arabes donnent 
ace dernier le nom de Ouadi Akaba.” There is 
then a Wadi further south than the Jerdfeh, with 
which the latter unites; and at three hours and a 
quarter from the mouth of the Jerafeh, they halted 
at the place where Wadi Ghiiriindel unites with this 
Wadi, which corresponds with what we saw from 
the pass of Nemela. Though to this winding Wadi, 
south of the Jerafeh, M. de Bertou says that the 
Arabs give the name of Wadi *Akabah, yet several 
times he mentions it as ’Arabah, i. e. El "Jeib. This 
evidence appears to me to throw doubt on the cor- 
rectness of M. de Bertou’s assertion, that the dividing 
line of the waters in the great valley is adjacent to 
the mouth of the Jerafeh, and leads to the suspicion 
that this name of Wadi ’Akabah, and this whole 
affair of a water-shed adjacent to Wadi el J erafeh, 

is an after-thought, got up in consequence of a sub- 
sequent hypothesis. When this region is properly 
explored, the beginning of Wadi el Jeib will proba- 
bly be found at some distance south of Wadi Ghi- 
riindel, as reported by our Arabs. 7thly, M. de 
Bertou affirms that the spot near the eastern moun- 
tain, just south of Wadi Abu Kusheibah, is called 
EI Saté, i. e. le toit. This does not seem probable. 
Sutah signifies a plain or terrace, and is applied to 
the flat roof of a house, but which gives no idea of 
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te. The same word is used in reference to the 
Jain north of Wadi Musa, and to that extending 
to the foot of Mount Hor; therefore, if it does exist 
where he assigns it as a proper name, it can have no 
relation to a slope or dividing line of waters. These 
are the main points in the report of M. de Bertou, 
which seem to require either confirmation or correc- 
tion; and I cannot but hope that succeeding tra- 
vellers in that region will endeavour to ascertain the 
exact truth on those points which have been ques- 
tioned.” 
In acknowledging a special vote of thanks to the 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
y and their spirited officers, Governor Pelly said, 
that the Committee had resolved, not only to grant 
Mr. Simpson the “ limited means” he asked for in 
his letter, but to supply him liberally with every- 
thing he could require to complete the great work in 
which he had already taken so active a part; and 
he had every hope that, if favoured by circumstances, 
in the course of the next year he should have the 
pleasure of communicating to the Society the com- 
pletion of the tracing of the Arctic coast of America. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 23._-At the anniversary meeting held this 
day, the following were elected officers of the Society : 
George Earl of Aberdeen, Thomas Amyot, Esq., 
John Bruce, Esq., N. Carlisle, Esq., Sir Henry Ellis, 
Hudson Gurney, Esq., Henry Hallam, Esq., W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., Thomas Phillips, Esq., John Gage 
Rokewode, Esq., Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, 
{eleven of the Council,) were re-chosen of the new 
Uouncil; and C. F. Barnwell, Esq., D. Burton, Esq., 
T. C. Croker, Esq., Thomas Earl de Grey, Rev. J. 
Hunter, Sir F. Madden, The Dean of Hereford, C. R. 
Smith, Esq., Sir R. Westmacott, C.G. Young, Esq., 
(ten of the othermembers of theSociety,) were chosen 
of the new Council ; and George Earl of Aberdeen, 
K. T., was elected President ; Thomas Amyot, Esq., 
Treasurer ; John Gage Rokewode, Esq., Director ; 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., Secretary; and Sir Henry 
Ellis, Knt. Secretary for the year ensuing. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

April 20.—T. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

It was announced, that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert had been graciously pleased to accept the ap- 
pointment of Patron of the Society.—Three new 
members were elected. 

A paper was read, ‘On the Sickness and Mortality 
in Western Africa,’ by Major Tulloch.—The object 
of this communication was, to submit a brief state- 
ment of the principal facts contained in a Report on 
the health of the British troops in Western Africa, 
recently presented to Parliament, combined with a 
few observations, to which the consideration of that sub- 
ject naturally gave rise. The three principal British 
military stations on the coast of Western Africa have 
been the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Isles de 
Loss. The settlement on the Gambia is situated at 
the embouchure of one of those mighty streams 
which drain the tropical regions of the African con- 
tinent, and is surrounded on all sides by low swampy 
ground, covered with a wilderness of forest and un- 
derwood. The same features present themselves for 
a distance of nearly 500 miles along the coast, to 
Sierra Leone, of which the physical aspect is very 
different, presenting an elevated peninsula, from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, with an estuary on one 
side, and a river, several miles broad, on the other, 
The soil is dry, and the position well sheltered from 
the marshy regions by high mountains. The Isles 
de Loss, which form the third military station, have 
again a totally different aspect, consisting merely of 
a few barren granite rocks, about eight miles from 
the main land, and almost destitute of water or vege- 
tation. These stations lie within the tropics. The 
climate is principally distinguished for its extreme 
moisture : upwards of 300 inches of rain have fre- 
quently fallen during the wet season ; and more has 
heen measured in two nights, than falls in Great 
Britain during a year. The temperature is rather 
under, than above the average in similar latitudes, 
but, except at Sierra Leone, is subject to rapid alter- 
nations. No supposed agency, however, is sufficient 
to account for the extreme hostility to the European 
constitution manifested by the climate of this coast. 
It is, indeed, one of the most remarkable phenomena 





in vital statistics, that a line of coast some thou- 
sand miles in extent, exhibiting every possible variety 
of physical aspect, should, in this respect, present so 
singular an uniformity. The observations from which 
the extreme insalubrity of this climate has been de- 
monstrated, extend over healthy, as well as unhealthy 
years ; they refer to the civil, as well as the military 
population—to the temperate, equally with the in- 
temperate. With regard to the military, during a 
period of 18 years, from 1819 to 1836 inclusive, out 
of amean strength of 1,843 men, 890, or about one- 
half, died annually; and in 1825 and 1826, nearly 
three-fourths perished. This frightful loss of life 
was not confined to the period above referred to only, 
for during the nine years antecedent to 1819, which 
were not deemed particularly unhealthy, the death 
of the white troops averaged one-fourth of the num- 
bers annually ; and in 1837-38, after six years of 
comparative healthiness, fever broke out with similar 
violence, and proved equally fatal. It is proper, 
however, to mention, that the troops employed on 
these stations have been, to a considerable extent, of 
a class the least fitted to contend against the climate 
—a« large proportion having been composed of sol- 
diers allowed to volunteer their services in this insa- 
lubrious climate, as a commutation of military 
punishments, and among whom vice and intempe- 
rance were carried to the utmost height. But even 
in the absence of such exciting causes of disease, the 
consequences have been found nearly as fatal ; for 
in 1825, when, with the view of improving the morale 
of the corps, 100 recruits ofa better description were 
raised in England by voluntary enlistment, their fate 
was the same as that of their comrades. A more 
striking proof, however, of the utter inability of tem- 
perance to ward off the fatal disease, appears in the 
case of the Church Missionaries, among whom the 
mortality is stated to have been as follows:—Of 89, 
who arrived between March, 1804, and August, 1805, 
all men in the prime of life, there died 54; 14 re- 
turned to England in bad health, and 7 in good 
health ; while 14 remained on the coast. The pre- 
ceding returns refer to three stations of which this 
military command is composed. When the Isles de 
Loss and Gamba siations are investigated separately, 
the results are still more appalling. The first detach- 
ment of white troops, consisting of 108 men, arrived 
at the Gambia station in the latter end of May, 1825, 
just as the rains commenced. Between that date 
and the 21st of September, the casualties among 
them were as follows:—Died of remittent fever, 74; 
and of other diseases, 13; leaving only 21 alive. 
During this period, a detachment of about 91 men 
was kept at sea, on board a transport, and, while 
there, did not lose a man; but when, at the end of 
September, room was provided for them by the death 
of their comrades, they were landed, and made up a 
force of about 112; of whom, between that period 
and the 21st of December, there died of fever, 61; 
and of other diseases, 12 ;—leaving alive, at the end 
of the next three months, 39. 200 Europeans were 
sent to supply the vacancy, but, before three months 
had elapsed, 116 were in their graves. Thus, during a 
period of nineteen months, 276 Europeans perished, 
out of a force of which the number on shore seldom 
exceeded 120, and was sometimes even as low as 40. 
From the total absence of vegetation and marshes 
in the Isles de Loss, it was supposed these islands 
would form a desirable station, and, accordingly, the 
centre island was selected as a depot for recruits who 
had voluntarily enlisted at Chatham. The following 
record shows how miserably the expectation was 
disappointed : out of 103 men who landed on the 
23rd of February 1825, there died in 18 months 62, 
and 21 were sent home invalided, leaving but 20 of 
the original force in the country. Fevers of the re- 
mittant type, appear to have been the great source 
of mortality, one-half of the persons attacked with 
them having been cut off. A large proportion of 
them were of the character generally denominated 
yellow fever. Attempts have been made to connect 
the appearance of this disease with the circumstance 
of the rains commencing earlier or later, or being 
heavier or lighter than usual, but without any satis- 
factory result. The range of temperature, and the 
prevalence of the winds, have also been carefully ob- 
served, but seem in no way connected with the 
disease ; nor does elevation produce any effect in pro- 
curing an exemption from it. The barrack, though 





at the height of 400 feet, has frequently been the 
scene of greater mortality than the lowest situations 
in the town; and recently, when a body of seamen 
were removed to the village of Wilberforce, at an 
elevation of 500 feet, with the view of keeping them 
free from fever, they suffered even to a greater ex- 
tent than on board the shipping in the harbour. The 
proportion of deaths by diseases of the brain was un- 
usually high. Dropsy, generally the result of fever, 
was also frequent, and fatal ; and the troops suffered 
much from ulcers, many of which were of so serious 
a character, as to render amputation necessary. 
These are the principal facts relative to the white 
troops serving in Sierra Leone ; the mortality among 
the black, during the same period of 18 years, from 
1819, to 1836, inclusive, was as follows: of a mean 
strength of 7,581, 228 died; although this is far 
from being as high as among the white troops, still it 
appears very considerable, when we take into consi- 
deration thet the soldiers were all in the prime of 
life, and serving on their own shores. In a climate 
where fever cuts off two-fifths of the white troops 
annually, the same mortality might be expected 
among the blacks. This, however, is not the case ; 
that race being almost entirely exempt from it, the 
proportion attacked annually is only 54, and the 
deaths 2;,ths per thousand of the force employed, 
which is a lower ratio than in any colony where 
negro troops serve. The black, however, is subject 
to many diseases from which the European is exempt, 
and amongst them small-pox in particular. About 
1,000 miles to the east of Sierra Leone, are four 
small settlements, which, for a few years, were gar- 
risoned by British troops, viz., Cape Coast Castle, 
Dixcove, Annamaboe and Accra. The physical 
aspect of these stations differs very materially from 
Gambia or Sierra Leone. It is neither swampy 
nor mountainous, but consists of a succession of 
sandy hillocks, gradually rising, until at the dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile from the shore 
they attain a height of from 150 to 200 feet. 
These hillocks, as well as the intervening valleys, 
are covered with forest trees, but, about Accra the 
country is clear and open. The white troops em- 
ployed on these stations were volunteers, and of a 
mean strength of 630 there died in the course of 4 
years, 1823-26, 421. This frightful mortality ex- 
tended to all the stations, and was not confined to 
the troops alone. Out of 21 merchants who arrived 
in 1822, four only survived in 1825; out of 77 offi- 
cers, who arrived between 1822 and 1827, no less 
than 37 died, and out of 42 women and 67 children 
landed with the troops in 1823, 29 women and 41 
children perished in less than fifteen months, The 
fevers on this part of the coast are as virulent as at 
Sierra Leone. On the average of seven years, one 
in two and a half of those termed “ Remittant” 
proved fatal. Diseases of the lungs were rare, but 
those of the liver unusually common. From the 
extreme unhealthiness of these stations the troops 
were withdrawn, and an attempt made to establish a 
garrison at the island of Fernando Po, which, being 
about twenty miles from the main land, exceedingly 
mountainous, and not marshy, was deemed likely to 
prove a more favourable residence; yet, this ex- 
pectation was disappointed, the majority of Euro- 
peans sent there died from fever, within a year after 
they landed, and the island is now retained only asa 
depot for negroes captured in slave ships, Taking 
them into account, the mortality throughout all the 
stations in Western Africa, the fate of the various 
detachments may be thus summed up :—Out of 1,685 
white troops that arrived in the years 1822, 1823, 
1824, and 1825, there died from 1823 to 1827, in- 
clusive, 1,298, and 387 were invalided. Of these 
latter, 17 died on their passage home, and only 33 
of the remainder were, on inspection, found fit for 
further service. This extreme mortality was not 
confined to the soldiers; the officers suffered also, in 
the following proportions:—209 per thousand died 
annually ; and 197 per thousand returned home in- 
valided. Thus, taking the average of healthy, as 
well as unhealthy years, upwards of a fifth have 
died, and nearly an equal proportion been invalided 
annually, ‘The fatal influence of the climate of 
Western Africa on European constitutions is clearly 
established for a tract of 2,600 miles along the coast, 
and the intermediate distances between these stations 
have been proved equally unhealthy by the experi- 
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ence of our cruisers and merchantmen, who are in 
the habit of ranging along it. The same insalubrity 
has been found to extend to the French settlementg’ 
of Goree and Senegal, 300 miles north of the Gambia. 
Thus the investigation brings to light the remarkable 
fact of nearly 3,000 miles, from Senegal to Fernando 
Po, being so decidedly hostile to European life, and 
there is reason to believe, from the experience of the 
French army, that the same unhealthy character is 
found to extend along the Mediterranean shores of 
Africa. To determine, then, what are the causes 
which render so large a portion of this mighty con- 
tinent the grave of Europeans, seems an inquiry well 
worthy of the enlightened philosophy of the present 


da 

- a discussion which arose upon this paper, it 
appeared that a fever of the same nature, and the 
causes of which were alike inexplicable, occasionally 
ravaged the eastern parts of Africa, and was raging 
in Nubia and Abyssinia during Mr. Holroyd’s visit 
there. While, on the other hand, the south-eastern 
coast of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Delagoa Bay, was stated by Major Tulloch and 
Major Charteris, the latter of whom had visited Port 
Natal, to be unusually healthy. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 29.—The Anniversary Meeting was this 
day held at the Museum, Leicester Square, Lord 
Braybrooke, V-P., in the chair.—It appeared from 
the Report of the Auditors that the receipt of the 
past year was 13,4311. 12s, 3d., independent of the 
proceeds of sale of land at Kingston. The expendi- 
ture 13,6377. 13s., of which 11,7641. was on account 
of current expenses of the year. The Earl of 
Derby was re-elected President; Charles Drum- 
mond, Esq. Treasurer; and William Ogilby, Esq. 
Secretary ; ; and Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Sir P. G. 
Egerton, Bart. M.P., W. H. Lloyd, Esq., the Earl 
of Orkney, and Professor Owen, were elected on the 
Council, in the room of Dr. Bostock, J. E. Gray, 
Esq., the Rev. F. W. Hope, A. Milne, Esq., and 





Lord Seymour, M.P. ° 
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Mon. § Entomological Society ...........++- Eight, P.M. 
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Zoologieal Society (Gen. Bus.)........ Thre e. 
{ Astronomical Society ........+.++.. Eight. 

Royal Institution .....ccccccccccoee $ p. Right. 








PINE ARTS 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Tus Exhibition, though always pleasing, and 
freer from glaring blemish than most of its compeers, 
is this year more monotonous than usual. The little 
practised gazer could, as usual, without reference to 
catalogue, name all the exhibitors of any note, from 
the particular cloud-grey, or turf-green, or forest- 
russet of their works; moreover, some of the most 
attractive artists have altogether absented themselves 
from the show, or, as is Mr. Cattermole’s case, have 
only contributed to it works trivial in scale and 
subject—disappointing to the public, if not injurious 
to their own reputations. 

Mr. Tayler’s Morning of the Chace (149) occupies 
the place of honour in the room ; and,—as a composi- 
tion of costume figures, illustrating those ancient 
days and customs which seem to have descended 
from rhymesters and romancers to poets whose touches 
are of the pencil, not pen,—it would deserve very 
high praise, had not there been a Hawking Scene, 
painted by one Edwin Landseer ; and had not that 
well-known group of the Egerton family furnished 
not merely his general design, but special details of 
feature, dress, and attitude to the water-colour artist. 
Still, while we cannot but charge Mr. Tayler’s work 
with reflecting the graces of a happy model, we 
must add, that it contains original points of its own. 
Not the least welcome of these is the emancipation 
of its artist from that sharp and blotchy manner of 
colouring which, to our eyes, so unpleasingly marred 
many of his clever drawings in former years; and so 
highly do we rate this change in execution, that, 





maugre the very observable imitation, conscious or 


unconscious, just mentioned, we cannot but think 
the present Mr. Tayler’s best drawing. We have 
already protested against Mr. Cattermole, for limit- 
ing his exhibited works to a drawing so small as 
(272) The Refectory—a monastic interior, in which 
the promise of the title is kept picturesquely. 
Hard by Mr. Cattermole’s Refectory, hangs one of 
those gay, pearl-textured drawings, by which Mrs. 
Seyffarth so agreeably represents female art in this 
Academy—the courtship of William and Betty, 
stealthily seen by Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
gentleman with the short face—(vide Spectator, 
vol. 11). Another larger drawing, No. 269, (Will 
Honeycomb’s Dream,) is from the same fertile store- 
house, for all such as love the quaint and the courtly 
beautified by touches of heart and humanity. Here, 
in direct treason against womanhood, the lady-artist 
shows us a bevy of fair women, each employed in 
saving the object most dear to her—her monkey, 
one, another a Bologna lap-dog, on the plea “ that 
her husband was a big burly man, too heayy to 
carry”—the usurer’s wife her spouse’s money-bags 
—the only human treasure preserved by any of the 
company being the pink-and-white complexion- 
ed rake, who, even while he avails himself of the 
safety of pick-a-back, so dishonouring to manhood, 
cannot resist leering through his quizzing-glass at 
half-a-dozen of his fair companions. There are some 
very lovely heads, and, as is customary with Mrs. 
Séyffarth, some very equivocal ‘hands in this group. 
Her best drawing is a less ambitious thing, The 
Babes in the Wood (255), though the pretty pair are 
far more like a stray boy and girl from some Book 
of Baby Beauty, in the gaiety and richness of their 
apparel, than the persecuted victims of the “ uncle 
cruel and bold.” Draw as much as she will, how- 
ever, Mrs. Séyffarth never attempts those tricks by 
which hasty slovenliness is sometimes intruded 
upon the public as freedom of hand. Of Mr. 
Stephanoff and Mr. Richter, it is enough to say, 
ditto to last year’s notice! Mr. Richter’s always- 
repeated face is, however, very beautiful. Another 
artist of the same class, Mr. Stone, has surprised us 
by acharming female figure (275), the most exquisite 
thing of its kind in the Exhibition—with so much 
ease and attitude, and rich quiet harmony of colour, 
as to make us forget and forgive former pretty affecta- 
tions by the same hand, to which she, nevertheless, 
bears a family likeness. Mr. Hunt this year exceeds 
himself in such homely subjects as Astonishment 
(107), where a child, agape with wonder, loses hold 
of the pan-dish, the milky contents of which are just 
falling: his head of A Mulatto Girl (124) isa forcible, 
speaking thing; while in his Lady and Mandolin (133) 
he manifests a disposition to break a lance with the 
boudoir-painters. Truth to say, however in this latter 
charming little conversation piece, the chair brocaded 
with ruby and gold, and the rich rose-coloured 
curtain, are the principal objects; and their fair 
mistress, with face averted, is but second in interest. 
Mr. Hunt, too, exhibits several still-life subjects, and 
one or two flower-pieces, which, for truth and spirit, 
are more welcome to us than the beautiful, but too 
gay and too smooth, wreaths and garlands and single 
specimens by Mr. Bartholomew. 

The landscapes, as a whole, are not inferior to 
those of former seasons, though the amount of 
novelty, as to idea or manner, put forth in them 
would hardly make a homeopathic dose, Mr. Cop- 
ley Fielding’s Staffa (No. 13) is, perhaps, the finest 
drawing in the collection—his Distant View of the 
Town and Castle of Helmsley (64) rating as second- 
best among the Copley Fieldings. Two of Mr. 
Harding’s drawings, too, Dorking, from Bury Hill 
(21), and Bradgate Park, Leicestershire (192), are 
very beautiful. The student of atrial perspective 
could hardly find a nicer study than the different 
means employed by this artist and the one just 
named to express atmospheric clearness. A like 
comparison, made by the student of foliage and tree- 
anatomy, would be hardly less useful. In the 
latter branch of landscape art, Mr. Harding is 
very strong—witness the decayed trunk, with 
its few feathered branches, in the scene just men- 
tioned. Mr. Harding’s Morning (127) is neither 
better nor worse than a gay mistake—the ruins of 
Rome, done in Mrs. Eleanor Grandison’s colours, 
pink and yellow. But the oddest specimen of the 
tints of the rainbow employed in out-of-the-way 


places which we have seen, for many a day, is the 
Farm-Yard, by Mr. Hills (55), with lilac thatch to 
the sheds, and cows whose honest sides bear as full 
and delicate a bloom as the ripest plum, and a polish 
as enamelled as if they had been annealed in a 
Sevres or Meissen oven. Turning from so sickly a 
display of the affectations into which a clever hand 
may wander, and to which a clever eye may accus- 
tom itself, such a piece of nature as Mr. De Wint’s 
Connington Castle (231) is doubly welcome. So, too, 
are the landscapes of Messrs. Cox, Nesfield, and 
Evans—so especially, owing to their complete con- 
trast, are such drawings as Mr. Varley’s, 206, 210, 
215, where the gaieties of colour are utterly dis- 
carded, and the force of contrast attained, in a 
measure sufficient to remind us of landscapes by 
Rembrandt. Mr. Callow disappoints us by an- 
other mannerism—there is a livid sallowness in his 
colouring (see Nos. 2 and 35), which gives to his 
drawings the effect of works executed on the to- 
bacco-paper so much used by lithographers some ten 
years ago. Mr. W. Turner, again, contrives to make 
truth look untrue, by the formality and over-timidity 
of his touch—as any one who sees his View from 
Bullingdon Green (95) cannot but admit. We must 
not forget a forcible and clever work by Mr. Bentley, 
numbered 105—nor the excellent architectural 
interiors and views by Messrs. Cox, F. Nash, Hol- 
land, and Prout: the last-named artist’s Prague 
(111) is, indeed, a covetable drawing. One word in 
praise of certain marine drawings by Mr. Chambers, 
which, save for a monotonous chillness of tem. 
perature, would be excellent—and our notice of the 
or Exhibition of this prosperous Society is 
closed. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Her Masesty’s Turatre.—A line will dispose of 
the reappearance of Madame Grisi’s best looks and 
best voice in ‘I Puritani,’ which took place this day 
week. The revival of this opera, and the substitution 
in it of Coletti for Tamburini, have given rise toa 
series of contests between the subscribers and the 
management, which on Thursday took the form of 
one of the most violent theatricel disturbances wit- 
nessed since the days of the O.P. riots, or the Catalani 
contest. Without in the least wishing to disparage 
the younger artist, who has, indeed, shown not only 
a modest self-possession, but also a musical skill 
which could not fail to raise him in the estimation 
of the public, however averse to the substitution—we 
cannot regret that M. Laporte has at last been called 
to account. The case between him and the public 
stands thus:—A progressive encroachment on the 
purses of the subscribers—witness the raised rents 
of the boxes, and the fifteen nights retrenched from 
the subscription,—and on the comfort of the casual 
public—witness the six rows of stalls subtracted from 
the pit, (another measure tending to enrich the trea- 
sury), has been accompanied by a constant disposi- 
tion on M. Laporte’s part to attempt such changes 
and economies as seriously impair the excellence 
of most operatic performances,—as entirely preclude 
the possibility of others. In proof: besides the 
vexed question under -notice, since the time (two 
years ago) when Ivanoff was dismissed, the place of 
second tenor has been filled by persons such as Tati 
and Ricciardi, whose singing would disgrace a minor 
theatre. Again, last year Madame Albertazzi, the 
established contralto of the company, was dispensed 
with :—the engagement of Mdlle. Pauline Garcia, for 
a few nights, as prima donna, by no means filling the 
void; inasmuch as that lady naturally declined the 
secondary occupation falling to the share of the 
person missing. This year we have neither Alber- 
tazzi nor Pauline Garcia, and hence we can have no 
* Tancredi,’ no *‘ Semiramide,’ no *‘ Donna del Lago,’ 
—no opera, in short, with a prominent contralto 
part. Once more, it was customary, formerly, that 
the corps de ballet should contain a fair proportion 
of fixed stars, besides the Elssler or Taglioni of 
the night : this year, however, we have had, till now, 
ballets without one single male dancer. It is time, 
then, that the audience should speak out; if they 
would not, another season, on the pretext of “ being 
treated to the best company in Europe,” before 
Easter as well asafter, miss a Grisi, or—who knows? 
—a Lablache. Apropos of the ballet, anew dancer 
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—the M. Bretin so long announced—made his first 
flights last week ; and astonishing, and brilliant, and 
flexible, they are. Without Perrot’s compactness of 
figure, he has almost Perrot’s elasticity. His com- 
panion, the pretty Mdlle. Albertine, whose name has 
been so freely handled in the Parisian Guépes and 
Papillon-Noirs, which, in their busy search after the 
on dit of the hour, will not even spare royalty, is in 
every requisite a failure. Madame Cerrito was to 
have appeared on Thursday night, had not the riot 
taken place instead of the diver tissement. 





Ancient Concerts.—H.R.H. the Prince Albert's 
Night.—It was with no common curiosity that we 
anticipated this Concert. The mere show of a Queen 
regnant with her train, is now an old sight to most 
Londoners ; but a Royal personage busying himself 
in the concerns of Art must always be an object of 
speculation ; and, on the present occasion, so many 
well-authenticated tidings had reached us of Prince 
Albert’s nationality in music—which, with one Ger- 
man-born, means sound, and, sometimes, various culti- 
vation—that the result of his Directorship was natu- 
rally awaited with a favourable prepossession. We 
confess ourselves to have been disappointed, brilliant 
though the concert was as regards selection, singers, 
and audience; and we will state the wherefore as 
briefly as we can. The programme was excellent 
in the variety of its separate items—less excellent, 
however, in their confection. Every admissible 
school was represented by a composition; but 
the airs, scenes, and choruses were arranged on 
the principle of the patches of blue, red, and white 
in Harlequin’s coat, that of abrupt and unmeaning 
contrast—a principle, it is needless to observe, 
anything but artistic. Thus, after the brilliant 
and inspiriting opening of the ‘Creation,’ a move- 
ment from the ‘Stabat Mater’ of Pergolesi suc- 
ceeded, to the extinction of that spiritual and 
calmly-toned, but still passionate music. Gluck’s 
rondo, ‘ Che faro,’ again, was coupled with a quin- 
tett and chorus by Palestrina (to our ears, the finest 
thing of the evening, as regards effect) —a song of Pur- 
cell's, with a motett of Mozart’s; while Lord Morn- 
ington’s innocent and pretty glee, *‘ Here, in cool 
grot,’ was sandwiched between the terzetto from the 
* Mount of Olives’ and one of Sebastian Bach’s choral 
fugues. Such was the order, or rather disorder, of 
selection. We liked still less the manner in which the 
magnificent vocal resources of the evening were em- 
ployed. The singers were Madame Grisi, Miss Birch, 
and Miss Masson ; Signors Rubini, Lablache, and 
Tamburini; Messrs. Bennett, Harrison, Hawkins, 
and Phillips. The duett between Adam and Eve in 
the ‘Creation,’ and the Beethoven terzetto, were given 
with Italian versions of the text, that the foreigners 
might execute them. Truth to say, beauty of voice 
being always admitted, they could hardly have been 
gone through with less expression or effect ;—by 
remembering the performance of Italian Opera music 
in Germany, H.R.H. Prince Albert might have 
divined how little chance there was of the German 
music being felt in its true character by the Italians. 
What Grisi and Lablache could not do, was further 
evidenced in the performances of Gluck’s charming 
* Che faro,’ and a bass aria from Handel’s ‘ Bere- 
nice’—the one would have been far better given by 
Miss Masson, the other by Phillips. It is needless, 
we trust, in vindication of our criticism, to remind 
our readers, that we have never been brought in 
guilty of exclusive nationality; and in proof, we 
are far more disposed to ascribe the errors in direc- 
torship just pointed out to courtesy shown to the 
Conductor of the evening—to the traditions of the 
room, and to the usages of English Concerts, than 
to the want of apprehensiveness or just taste on the 
part of H.R.H. the Prince. We only respectfully 
wish that he would make popular his presence in the 
world of Art, whether as a patron or as participa- 
‘ tor, not by sanctioning established abuses, but by 
lending his aid to introduce those finer esthetic 
principles, the constant reference to which in Ger- 
many could hardly fail to produce and ripen such 
men as Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn. To 
conclude—the Concert Room was as densely crowded 
as if these had been the days of Burney’s, not of 
Bulwer’s novels—the audience, as usual, being too 
aristocratic to show any symptoms of enthusiasm in 
applause. 





Putnarmonic Sociery.—The fourth Concert was 
led by Mr. F. Cramer, conducted by Mr. Potter, 
and honoured by the presence of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dawager. The scheme possessed little novel- 
ty; it contained, however, the usual mistake, of placing 
a work by Haydn after Beethoven’s master-piece— 
a fault rendered more than usually glaring, by the 
analogy which exists between certain portions of the 
two compositions, the magnificent final march of the 
c minor symphony making the andante alla Marcia 
of Haydn’s Military Symphony sound almost small 
and puerile. It is strange, year after year, to find 
the commonest, but most effective of all graces, 
namely, that of climax, soentirely disregarded ; and 
this by authorities who profess to take the highest 
ground for their art. The symphonies, however, 
went in the best Philharmonic style. In the first 
act, Herr Molique performed another violin con- 
certo. As a work, we liked this less than the one 
selected by him for the former Concert; but his 
powers of firm execution, delicious and easy expres- 
sion, and quaint sprightliness, increase upon us with 
acquaintance, and justify to the fullest the sound 
and sterling popularity he has already acquired in 
England. 





Benerit Concerts.—The season of these has 
“set in” with more than its usual severity. On 
Wednesday morning, while M. Ole Bull was holding 
his session in the Haymarket Concert-room, Mr. 
Henry Dulcken was at home in Hanover Square; 
the latter gentleman having provided for the enter- 
tainment of his friends a banquet just three times too 
copious, or, to speak without metaphor, a programme 
containing thirty-three pieces of music! M. Ole 
Bull’s violin playing, with some increased firmness 
of tone, remains much what it was in former years. 
It is marked by the same flights of astonishing execu- 
tion which are all but as good as Paganini’s for the 
lovers of wonder-playing: nevertheless, the “ but,” 
as we apply it, precisely symbolizes the distance 
between originality and charlatanism. M. Bull’s 
music is the worst of the bad ; in this, too, distinct from 
Paganini’s—and how distinct from Molique’s regu- 
lar and interesting and well-ordered compositions ! 
His concert was graced by the Italian singers, and 
further, by the début of Miss Laidlaw, a new pianiste. 
His reception was good and the audience numerous, 
but from his success compared with that of David 
last year, or of the Stuttgart violinist just mentioned, 
we cannot but augur the comfortable truth, that the 
new school of violinism is already beginning to pall 
upon English tastes, and that the really great 
players who treat us to music, and not to mere tricks 
and graces, are restoring to its former popularity the 
sterling and classical—let it even be called the old- 
fashioned—school. To quit the violin for the piano- 
forte—Mr. Henry Dulcken is a moderately good 
player, who had the sound taste to attempt Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in G minor, in place of Thal- 
berg’s much murdered Mosé fantasia, or some work 
of the like showy and attainable class. His executive 
powers, however, do not fully second his obviously 
good musical intentions, and the Concerto suffered 
hard usage by its being played with quintett accom- 
paniments, very carelessly executed. The other 
great feature of Mr. H. Dulcken’s Concert was Mo- 
scheles’ *‘ Hommage a Beethoven,’ in which he was 
joined by Madame Dulcken and Mr. W.S. Bennett. 
The principal lady singers were Miss Birch, Miss 
Bruce, and Miss Dolby; the gentlemen, Mr. J. 
Parry, Jun. and Sig. F. Lablache. 








Covent Garpen.—The course of revivals in pro- 
gress at this theatre—commencing, like the railways, 
at the two ends of the line, with Sheridan and Shak- 
speare — necessarily includes some barren spots — 
such as Murphy, Cibber, Mrs. Centlivre, and other 
adapters of the set forms of conventional comedy, 
which we are glad to pass over rapidly, in the hopes 
of arriving at the gay and luxuriant pastures where 
Congreve and Wycherley revelled in the exuberance 
of wit and vivacity. Their rankness, we think, might 
be got rid of, without utterly destroying the vitality 
of the flowers of levity ; though whether these would 
bloom in the present stage-atmosphere, as they 
did of yore, may be questioned. ‘Know your own 
Mind,’ as it is now played, appears a mummy of a 
comedy, clothed in the gayest costumes of the day 
when it lived ; its effete members weré animated by 








Madame Vestris and Mrs. Orger, Charles Mathews 
and Anderson, with as many of the attributes of nature 
ascould possibly be imparted to them. The Milla- 
mours, Dashwoods, and Lady Bell Bloomers, had 
an airy existence conferred on them by contemporary 
genius, that can never be recalled ; indeed, the best 
of the race have been re-created by Sheridan, who, 
by breathing the spirit of wit into the hollow forms, 
superseded the antiquated set entirely. What a 
contrast to these faded fripperies of extinct modes 
are presented by the ever-fresh and beauteous crea- 
tions of Shakspeare in the Arcadian comedy, ‘As 
You Like It!’ It is one of those plays that never 
act up to the reading, but are pleasant to witness, 
though the golden thoughts and sportive fancies, 
that “dally with the innocence of love, like the 
old age,” be delivered in the tone of homilies, 
Miss Ellen Tree imprisons the cordial and sprightly 
tenderness of Rosalind in a rigid formal mannerism, 
like a drop of wine in an icicle. This favourite actress 
has faults stealing over her style which endanger her 
reputation, and mar the effect of her earnestness and 
sensibility: and, in all friendliness, we would warn 
her against them. She has a constant habit of run- 
ning one sentence into another with a breath, and 
then elevating her voice with a swinging emphasis, 
like a chaunt: and, in aiming at strength of enun- 
ciation, she spoils her sweet utterance, by giving a 
nasal tone to the liquid consonants. Mrs. Humby’s 
Audrey was the most unsophisticated piece of acting 
in the play: Anderson and Bartley, as Orlando and 
Adam, however, gave no cause for dissatisfaction, 











MISCELLANEA 

Delivery of Letters.—In reference to our suggestion 
that to facilitate the delivery of letters, every house 
should have a letter-box affixed to the street door, 
Mr. Kingsley of Dublin further proposes that the 
Postman be directed, where he has only prepaid 
letters to deliver, to give three distinct knocks, thus 
telegraphing to the servant that she need not hurry ; 
whereas when the customary double knock is given, 
she will then understand that money is wanted, and 
prepare and proceed accordingly. . 

West's Picture of the Annunciation.—On Wednes- 
day, the transparent picture of the Annunciation, 
painted by the late Benjamin West, for the Rectory 
Church of St. Marylebone, was brought to the hammer 
by Mr. Graves, of Mortimer Street, under the orders 
of the vestry. The old select vestry paid to the artist 
800/.for this picture. It occupied a large space in the 
centre of the organ of Marylebone New Church ; 
but in the year 1826 it was removed, and has since, 
for fourteen years, been lying useless in a lumber- 
room at the Marylebone Court House, until directed 
to be sold. The auctioneer expatiated on the merits 
of the picture and the fame of the artist, and pro- 
mised the receipt, with the autograph of the late 
Benjamin West, should be given to the purchaser ; 
but not a bidding could be obtained above the first 
sum offered, ten guineas, and it was knocked down 
to Mr. John Wilson, of Charles Street, Middlesex 
Hospital. 

New Mouth of the Vistula—[ From a Correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle.|—In consequence of the 
early breaking up of the ice in the Vistula, and the 
flood occasioned by the late heavy rains, the river was 
choked up a mile and a half above the city of Dant- 
zic, whence it takes its course to the westward. The 
left bank of the river is here bounded by a dyke, 
which protects the fruitful low country behind it ; 
the right bank is, however, without any such artificial 
protection, because its immediate neighbourhood 
consists of unfruitful sand land, and of aroad of sand- 
hills or downs, for a distance of several German miles, 
which separates the river from the sea in such a 
decided manner, that it never appeared possible to 
any one that from that side any danger was to be 
apprehended from the water in the Vistula. But it 
happened, on the night of the 31st of January, when 
it was expected that every moment the water would 
run over the dykes on the left bank of the river, and 
produce a most dreadful inundation, that the stream, 
encumbered with heavy masses of ice, took its course 
over the right bank, and attained the sand-hills. 
These being from forty to sixty feet high, stopped 
the water, but the current undermined them just at 
the place where those hills merely consist of loose 
sand, and are the narrowest. As soon as they gave 
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way, the accumulated mass of water and the heavy 
ice found their way through this new opening with 
indescribable force, and made a broad and deep 
channel into the sea. To stop this new natural 
mouth is impossible, and if it could be done, no one 
would feel inclined to doit. About thirty years ago 
the plan was proposed by members of the government 
to form exactly the new mouth for the river which 
has just been made by a natural cause. Thus a 
great expense has been saved, and a great benefit 
operated at the same time, by this occurrence. As 
regards the influence which this event may have on 
the communication of the town of Dantzic with the 
Port Fairwater, and also with Poland and the in- 
terior of the country, there is not the least ground 
to apprehend any interruption. We by no means 
lose the navigableness of the old Vistula, which, 
henceforward, as before, will bring the Polish barges 
and the timber transports to our town. Its depth is 
likewise sufficient in its whole length to bear vessels 
of the same magnitude as before. Neither does the 
occurrence make any change whatever in the com- 
munication of that town with the sea-port. 

Christian and Saracen.—The contest in which the 
French are at present engaged in Africa, is repro- 
ducing some of the picturesque effects of the chivalric 
times, and recalling the deeds done on the fields of 
Palestine, or of Spain. The brilliant defence of 
Mazagran has aroused the emulation of all the soldiers 
of France; and the feat of arms performed at Misser- 
ghine, where 800 men held the field for seven hours 
against 6,000 Arabs, and finally remained masters of 
it, is a worthy rival to the former war-passage, and 
has probably attracted the notice of most of our 
readers. But private letters bring particulars from 
the field of action, filled with details of the character 
to which we have alluded. One of these incidents, 
carrying us back into the very region of romance, we 
will quote. —* The affair,” says the letter, “ was warm 
and brilliant. Lieutenant Lepic was calm and in- 
trepid in the very midst of danger. At a moment 
when his cavalry was compelled to give way before 
numbers, our brave Lieutenant, surrounded by a host 
of warriors who sought his life, and menaced him with 
their yataghans, retained sufficient presence of mind 
to face his foes, driving his sword right through the 
body of the nearest, and wounding many. The Arabs 
looked on in amazement. One of these thrusts of his 
took effect on no mean foe ; and, next day, Lieutenant 
Lepic received a letter from the Chief of the Angads: 

—‘I shall know thee, Christian!’ said the missive. 
Wherever I meet thee, I will challenge thee by name; 
—and, if thou darest measure thyself singly against 
me, take my defiance !’—The Christian, as you may 
suppose, has not suffered the challenge of the Musul- 
man to fall to the ground ; and we are all looking for- 
ward impatiently for the day of this chivalric combat. 
The two armies, in presence of each other, shall be, as 
of old before Jerusalem, the judges of the tourney.” 

Feather Flowers.—At the exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society, last week, much interest was awak- 
ened by the beauty and truth of an imitation of a 
rose, constructed entirely of feathers, of their natural 
colour and shape, the work of Mrs. Randolph, of 
Bridge Street, Westminster, a self-taught proficient 
of her very beautiful art. A great variety of “ flowers 
of all hue,” manufactured, if we may use the word, 
by this lady, were exhibited at the last soirée of the 
Marquis of Northampton, and were much and gene- 
rally admired. 

The Skin of a Boa—has been presented to the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
measured twenty feet in length. When shot, the Boa 
+measured twenty-one feet. “It had swallowed a 
spotted deer, which was taken out of the inside, not 
too much decomposed for the spots in the skin to 
be quite distinct, Where the deer was, the skin 
measured three feet one inch across.” 

Bendable Stone.—In the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, one object of curiosity is a bend- 

ing or elastic stone. This stone is, apparently, of 
granite, is about two and a half feet by six inches in 
length and breadth, and about an inch thick. This 
stone being lifted at one end, yields to the pressure, 
and from the half begins to bend as it is lifted, and 
as the lifted end is raised, the bend approaches 
nearer to the further extremity. On the lifting 
power becoming relaxed, the stone reverts to its 
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y the guemer of * Drawing for Childre: 
Price 5s. 6d. in a portfolio. 
Lately published. by the same Author, 
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Set I. Twelve Subjects on thick pasteboard, . r~ ina pestfelle. 
itto s.6d. Gitto, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO, 
In} F TEE Portrait and Vignette, price 24s. cloth 


[ae and LETTERS of MARCUS 
TULLIUS CICERO. 


1, History of the Life of Crore. ‘By Dr. Middleto 
2. Goare & Letters to his Friends. ‘Translated S William 


oth. 
3. Cicero’ 's Latics to Atticus. Translated by Dr. Heberden. 
m4, LIFE, by Dr. Middleton, may be had separately, price 
9s. clo 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 
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eir Friends end | the Myir ie they} GR IMSPON'S Al a 
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The work is in tw e whole of the 

ning Service, the other the ‘whole of the Soeains Service, 

gether with the Offices, Articles, &c. 

f the Three Editions.—The larger size, in morocco, 
ene 21. ; ditto, plain, 1. 15s. The second size, in mevenee, 
elegant, 1. 158.5 ditto, plain, 1/. 10s.; ditto, calf, V. The 
a ite, in’ morocco, elegant, 11. 4s.; ditto, ¥ Ny 1. 18.5 

0, cal 
London: John Hatchard & Son, we, Piccadilly, who have 
constantiy ¢ on sale a complete assortment of the Oxford, Cam- 
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MES DUKE COLERIDGE, L.L.D. 
, of Exeter Cathedral. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





n 12mo. price 6s. in boards 
RACTICA AL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MARSHALL HARTE, 
Examining Crspisin to the Lord Bishop of Barbados; and 
Author Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew 
ijrinetone St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 





~~ Just published, in 8vo. Carge ty ge type.) price 4s. 6d. cloth and 
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PIstLES of the RIGHT REV. JOSEPH 

L, D.D., BISHOP of NORWICH, on Subjects suit- 
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Selected and edit 

By the Ven. WILLIAM HALE BALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


able to all Persons 
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Just published, in a pocket volume, price 4s. in cloth, and 
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e + 
T HE CURATE’S MANUAL, with Reference to 
the dick, and Dying: from the Latin of the Rev. JOHN 
STEAR Vicar of Trim, me Soe Sexe Sev eateenth Century. With 
¥ and selec 
pb} eg original a id soley ara At 


A.B. 
Curate of Stanhoe. Norfolk ; wa ats St. Aiban Hall, Oxford; 
and Author of * Conversations on the Thirty-nine Articles.’ 
tena St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
12mo. price 6s. in cloth, and lettered, 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 


EVENING ; or, Conversations on Scripture History. Third 
Series: on the Acts of the Apostles. 








ARRY, 
Author of ‘ The Infant Christian's First Catechism.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
*,.* Lately published, the Frrst Serres, on the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Second Edition, 8s. 6d. ; and the Seconp 
Series: on the FOUR GOSPELS. 9s. 6d. 


In small 8vo. with Frontispiece one Vignettes, price 8s. in cloth 
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SS ABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 


FOUND; or, the Church of England uate a new Church, 
oA Protesting 





but ancient, aponolict. and independent, and 
Church Nine Years before the Reformation. 
e Volume c contains Fu? fesennt of the His- 
° t Recovery of the ancien urch of Perranza- 
we. Cornwall, cher bales buried in the Sand for Seven 
Hundred Years. 
et eal Sor Rinne et Fore pallio Niol Coll 
torof merset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
“ae St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE HOLY BIBLE,CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
ted, in 4 la volumes 8vo. price 3/. 6s. in 
oa Z Noe Edition, with Marginal References, of 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, arranged 
in Hi 1 and ical Order, in such Manner 
that the Books, Chapters, oe. ae may be read as one connected 
History, in the very f= | 5 the Authorized Translation. 
With copigsthe itev. GEORGE “TOWNSEND, M.A. 
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J.G.F, &J. Rivington, St Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, "Pail a: a tee wane is 
*,* The Old an t separ- 
ately ; Fy ona the same Work, with Sad "Notes, Ee had in one 
large volume, price 1/. 4s. in boa: 


This da L pa ED 8vo. price ls. 6d. 
AROCHI DICAL RELIEF 
considered in a me... to = Poor Law Commissioners, 
developing an entirely New System of Medical Remuneration 
alike on ucive to the interests of the Rate-Payers, the well- 
being of the Poor, and the respectabilitw of the Profession. 

















Member of the Royal ¢ College of Surgeons, Leote on. 
London: S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street ; Ludlow: J. Heaton, and 
T. Griffiths. 
THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY—NEW — 
This day is published, fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 
ATURAL HISTORY of FISHES, particularly 
their Structure and Beceemicsl Dees, 
8S. BUSHNAN, M.D. .E. &c, 
Illustrated by’ 33 coloured Plates, min Portrait and Memoir of 
Salviani. Forming Vol. f Sir W. Jardine’s Naturalist's 


8. "Highley, 32, Fleet-street, opposite St. Dunstan's Church; 
W.H. Lizars, Edinburgh; W. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin. am 
. Wi 


Also, just published, feap. ove 8vo. price 5s. ie cloth, or 5s. 6d. 
edges, 
Lives of Eminent Naturalists, with engraved Por- 
traits accompanying each. 
MRS, COPLEY’S HISTORY OF SLAVERY. 
cond Edition 


Just publ blisheds 
HE HISTORY OF SinV ERY AND ITS 


ABOLITION, down to the Close of the Apprenticeship 
System in 1838. 
By Mrs. COPLEY. 
With an admirable Likeness of Thomas Clarkson, Esq. beau- 
{fully ea engraved by Mr. J. Cochran, from the Painting by Mr. 
the Portrait, separately, at 1s.; Proofs on India paper at 2s. 


each 
Houl &S 65, Pat t » London. 
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I N: ‘DS OR CASTLE, illustrated by the late 
R JEFFRY WYATVILLE, R.A. F.R.S. 
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tn Ti bree Parts, rand eagle. 
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rt in J 
net re Be each Part. 
Prints 212 
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f his Exec tors) b iy Ashton, 50, Brook-street. 
of his Exec relished by Ml, Weale,30, fiieh Holborn 


TO PARENTS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS. 
M1 ne tien of ALL NATIONS, adapted 


to the Biblical, Classical, and General Reader, but more 


for the we 0! hools and Young Persons. By 
GBOnG GE CA ABB, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, anther 


h Synonymes,” &c., with beautifu Engravings, ele- 
nd in cloth. 


ready, NEW'E EDITIONS of PINNOCK" S$ 
History of England made Easy, 55 Engravings. 2s.6d. 
Geography made Easy,37 Maps and 68 Costumes. 2s. 
Astronomy made Easy, 18 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
English Grammar made Easy, 9 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
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TO cee yee es UPHOLSTERERS,ETC, 
published, in 1 vol. 4to, 
TREATISE on the Use of the Improved 
Papier Behahné » ee) interior Decoration of Buildings and 
Works of Art F. BIELEFELD. 

Accompanied by EY ou Plates, representing upwards of 
Six Hun Patterns, accurately figured, of Architectural and 
other Ornaments ; 3 being pa past of a still larger collection of om: 
richments in every style of design, eonene mansfoctare 
in oe a apeeved Papier Maché. and sol be C. ELEF ELD. 
No. 15, Wellington-street North. near the — lish ‘Opera House. 

‘aan Treatise, with the Plates. price 2 0 be bad of 
Cc. F. Lm gery as above; Mh and any Plate or Plates ‘may be had 
rately, at 
. F. Biclefeld's im improved Papier Miché is now patronized b 
most of the principal London and Provincial Architects, an 


has been adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings in England. 





Just published, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. (to be had separately), 


EMOIRS of a PRISONER of STATE, in 
e FORTRESS of SPIn SEG. ALEXANDER 
aNDRYANE, wepen-Contive of of fey NT B NF ALONIERI. 
With an Appen dix hb ELLI, the ion of 
SILV 10 Be, ICO. Lateaen oe y FORTUNATO "PRANDI. 
“One of the most extraordinary and exciting narratives of 
persec! ation and suffering in the annals of the ancient or the 
modern world."’—Ailas. 
“No subject can be supposed more to excite the imagination 
and to interest the heart than this.”—Court Journal. 
“The work is sure to find its way into every hand before 
long.”’"—Observer 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
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Came and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS: 
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Second Edition. 
In 5 vols. 12mo. price 2/. 5s. cloth and lettered. 


Il. 
CHARTISM. 
Second Edition. 
In | vol. small 8vo. — cloth and lettered. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edition 
In 3 vols. 12mo. poy ~ 5s. cloth and lettered. 


A History. 


TRANSLATION OF 
GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER; 
Second Edition. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. price 1. 5s. cloth and lettered. 
James Fraser, Regent-street, London. 


Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


I. 
HE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND, 
ND IN SCOTLAND. 
2 vols. post z= with anameee, 18s. bound. 


PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE, By TuEoporg Hook, 
Esq. Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait of the Author, and = Illustrations by Phiz. 





LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
Edited by MASCG GERERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 
&c. 2 vols. post 8 1v. 

Also, just ready, 

ERNESTINE; OR, THE CHILD oy MYSTERY. 

By A LADY OF FASHION. 3 vols. post 8v 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborough-strest. 





THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


RACTICAL GARDENER, 
and MODERN HORTICULTURIST; exhibiting the 

latest and most approved management of Kitchen, Fruit, and 
Flower Gardens, the Green-house, Hot-house, Conservatory, 
&c. for 3: month in the r, lilustrated b: prgerens En- 
avings. CHARLES MC. INTOSH, C.M. , late Gar- 


ae the Ki King of the Belgians at ‘Garemont a now at 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYSIC AND 


PHYSICI 
Just Vee, in 8vo. cloth a SUT 
E ANATOMY of A 


By WIL 
ember of the Royal College or Surgeons. 
Chap. 1. Suicides of the Ancients—2. Writers in defence of 
Suicide—3, Guilt of Suicide—4. Mental States leading to—s. In- 
fluence of Fascination—6. Imitative or a Suicide—7. En- 


CIDE. 





In one volume (972 3 pages), 2ls.; or with 40 of choice 


Flowers, Coloure 

is work, labour and erperience of a life devoted to the science 
of Horticulture,” will be found the most useful assistant, not only 
i ths: Amateur, but also to the operative Gardener, ever pub- 


planion: 7 Thomas Kelly; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and all 





and Suicide, &c.—8. Physical Causes and Moral Treat- 
ment—10. Physical Treatment—11. Are Suicides Insane—!2. 
Suicide in connexion with Medical Jurisprudence—13. Statistics 
of Suicide—14. Singular C Cases of Suicide—16. Can Suicide be 


” This we oll canie t the particulars of 300 of the most re- 
markable ey of sel: ion ever ed. 


don; Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand, 
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I Vv 4 
Fy nam ag APES MILT a 
) ee 10' eir motion in one sphere. —. '. 
keen nt the Publisher, 59, Pall Mali 


On Monday, the 4th of May, will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, price 1/. 16s. 

PRACTICAL WORK on the DISEASES 

YE, and their TREATMENT, MEDICALLY, 


TOPICALL’, = nd by ie 7RRE 
al Lond 


Senior Surgeon "7 the Ropa ndon Be tnalmic Hospital 
Surgeon to St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, Professor of Anatomy an’ 
Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons in London, &c. &c. 

London, John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


THE NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Portrait of the 


uthor, 
J A C K S H O R E 
By'the Author of 
* Rattlin the Reefer, ** Outward-bound,’ &c. 
“One of the author's best novels.” — Atheneum 
P An — clever book of the highest "‘Marryat class." 
n Bi 
“* Jack Ashore’ is an excellent novel, well calculated to be- 
come a standard work, from its exquisite representation of asea- 
man’s character. It contains an infinite variety of scenes of 
every description—some pathetic, some awful, others very satiri- 
cal, and others fraught —_ every species of humour, from the 
most broad to the most re: '— Dispatch. 
Henry cern Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


w ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
ADY MORGAN'S NEW WORK, 
WOMAN and ah MASTER. 
“Lady Morgan has imparted to history the charm of ro- 
mance. We have read her series of rapid, but brilliant and 
vigorous sketches, with an interest which many a novel fails to 
excite.’'— Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Lad y Menges, has in these volumes undertaken to investigate 
one of the most important elements of social science—the posi- 
tion which — should occupy both in the order and pr 
of society. She has sought, in the records of the past, guidance 
and direction for the future—she has subjected the pages of his- 

torr to a vigorous moral analysis, testing their facts with the 

) ofa eritic, and ae Codustng results with the wisdom of a phi- 
oon her.” — Athen: 
enry Colburn, m, publisher, 13, Great Marlb 
Fifth TRACT in 12mo., price 3s. in cloth, 


x Cas ARACT: a familiar eel oan of its 


stone ene fare. > Jiestrat with Cases. 
By JOHN STEVEN M. Surgeon-Oculist and 
furis to ue late Masettys } to ay pa of the Royal 
ig OY. and to oe King of the Belgians; and author of a 
lar Work ‘On Deafness; its Causes, Prevention, and Care. ure.” 
Sixth edit., 2B %. 2 cloth. 
Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 

“Mr. mesennenl has “schioved one « the greatest improve- 
ments in the modern surgery of the eye, by accelerating the 
removal of Cataract, and the restoration of sight b: ode as 
simple as it is rational, and nearly painless. For these reasons, 
and for the full information the work is calculated to afford on 
every point connected with Cataract, we recommend its valu- 
able contents to those articularly, who are suffering under the 
disease on which it so ably treats.""— Medical Times, April 25th. 


pte TO THE DEAF, 
day is published, price 1s. 
HE PRESENT STATE of AURAL SUR- 
GERY, showing that Deafness and other Diseases of the 
Ear are as curable, without bold or dangerous Operations, as the 


ne ay of other Organs; exemplified in_the treat t of 
wards of 30,000 Cases: swith, Remarks on on Catheterism, &c. — 
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Aurist to the late King, and Susqeon_ be to the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, &c. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


SWAINSON’S CONCHOLOGY,. 

is day, in feap. 8vo. with Vignette and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, 
TREATISE on MALACOLOGY : or, the 
WIL Gasaificction of Shells and Shell. fish. 


WILLIAM SWAINSON, F.R.S 
yas. the 123rd 





F.L.S. & 
Volume of the Cabinet it 4 
the same Author, 
With numerous illustrations, price 6s. each volume, 


Preliminary Discourse on Natural History. 1 vol. 
Geography and Classification of Animals. 1 vol. 
Habits and Instincts of Animals. 1 vol. 


Natural History and Classification of Quadru- 
peds. 1 vol. 

Animals in Menageries. 1 vol. 

Natural History and Classification of Birds. 2 vols. 

Natural History of Fishes, Amphibians, and Rep- 

a ieclica Catalogue of the Cabinet Cyclopedia may be had 
of all Booksellers. 

London : Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


In 1 thick vol. a new edit. much enlarged, the Eighth, price 16s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
PorpuLaRr TREATISR, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious 
Collection of approv. 7 a; Medical Management of 
Children, Doses of Medici The whole forming a com- 
prehensive —— Guide for’ ‘he Cle — and Invalids. 





“‘ We shall preserve it as the advice of an ‘invaluable friend, be 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt 
bee} benefited by its wisdom.” — Literary Chronicle. 

ty altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 

“One of the, very best and most useful books published in 

modern times.”"— Monthly Olio. 

“ The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly apprecia '— Bristol Jou 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Paternoster-row ; and 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, in ore. Trice ils. boards, 2nd edition, 
2. On the Diseases ry a Treatise illus. 


trating their‘ With Cases, Conses, ¥ Varieties, and Treatment, in all 


conditions. ravings, an 2 jossary of Terms, 
Designed as a Companion a © the Author's ‘ Modern mes! 
Medicine.’ Containing also an dix on e Symp 





Treatment of Diseases of the Heart and on Epivepsy. 

“Itis an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.” Bath Herald.—“ It contains a mass 
of information Ss to those for ‘whom | iti is intended, 
and surpasses in value apy other book of its character.”"—Black~ 
pe ¢ Lady's 1 ‘Mog. 
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Just p ublished, post 8vo. 15th edition, pri an a. ON} 
LUSTRATIONS . of NRY. 
By the late W. PRESTON, Esq., Past ee 7 td Lodge 
id Antiquity, actin by immemorial constitution. With i- 
tions and copious Notes. py GEESE OLIVER, Vicar of Clee, 
P.G.C, fo w the Coan of Linco 
Whittaker & Co. =. ‘Maria-lane. 
is RMA in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
IACITUS—GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
ANNALS I. " NOTES in ENGLISH from Raperti, 
Passow, Walch, and Bottichen’s Remarks on the style of Tacitus. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


Under the Superintendence of the ledge. for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Just published, i in royal 12mo. 


ARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, C UBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, 
up to 10,000. Stereotype Edition. Examined and correcte 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published, New Editions of Parts I. to III. 
ULLER’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
nslated from the German by W. BALY, M.D., Gra- 
duate in Medicine of the University Uf Bertin. Illustrated with 
Steel Fontes andl pamerons Wi Wood 
tion, 
Parts il. and Tit old onty't together), 2nd Edit. price 9s. o. 
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Part IV., Pees 45-5 and Part V., 4s. 6d., suit both Editions. 


The Sixth an Part, the Physiology of 
the Mind, Generation and Developement, will a aqeest as soon 
as possible after its —— in German he larger por- 
bs ed ir a uneasy tn the hands of the Translator. 

for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and ‘Pablishers to 
uneet College, Upper Gower-street. 
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FASCICULUS IIL. _RUPIA and HERPES. Three Plates, one 
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a 3 THOMSON - By py of the 
ey illustrated 67 C0 D ELATES of ACTUAL 
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ve Tain NATI ION of the ERUPTIONS. In Quarterl Fasciculi, 
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F ins I. L etae — io, Sng een ee 
ascicaly wo Plates, price 
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6d. 
Printed for Taylor. fs Ww alton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 4s. boards, 


. LA CHAISE; or, Tue ConFressor, 
A Tale of the Tim 
dited by GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. 
Author ba The Introduction to the Church England 
Quarterly Review,” and subsequent articles. 

“No doubt will be much read, and excite a very general in- 
terest—for in the characters a fine discrimination i is apparent, 
and the incidents are well linked together.’’—Court Journal. 

“Conveys a wholesome moral, which in these times may be 
very useful.” Genes rvative Journal, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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it 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
NGLISTON:'a Tate. "By Guace Westen. 
“‘H yij cal ra éy avrg épya Karaxaioera,” 


William 1 ait, Béinbereh : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; 
and John C 











Just published, in } vol. post 8vo. e 
HE CYCLOPA:DIA of PRACTICAL HUS- 
BANDRY, apd ural Affairs in General. With Illustra- 
gone on Wood. MARTIN DOYLE, Author of * Hints to 
Farmers,’ act 
e same Auth 


&e, 
SS rnet oe of "EVERY. DAY LIFE, illus- 
trative of some of the Scripture Possiios. 
The Rich Man and wed. 
Det! W. Curry, jun. & Co. ; ‘Londsa,temuel Gitews:; 
and ie & Crawlord, Edi 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. Pa: 
EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
ONARY, ee teaet and partly arranged by the late 
per. HUGH JAM OSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College, 


ee The first volume, lately published, contains considerably 
more than twice the number of Lives t appear in the same 
portion of the Alphabet, in the most extensive Biographical 
work yet published in Cy) country; and, the mode of 
printing adopted, as much letter- fhe | as will found in two 
closely-printed octavo venues of 3 fike mamaner ington, Duncan & 
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K CONCORDANCE, 
presenting, in sighabstica! succession, every word of the 
Greek New Testament; with all the sages in which each 
word occurs in the English version; and Engiish and Greek In- 
~ to the whole, forming a complete Key to the Greek 
alos gn the same plan, now publishing in Parts, price 4s. each, 
he Englishman’s Hebrew Concordance. 
In the press, 
The Hebraist’s Vade Mecum. 
Central Tract Depdt, 1, Warwick-square. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR ag bpd ae en 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the 7th 
GUIDE to the FRENCH “TAN GUAGE, 
especially devised for persons who wish to study the 
Elements of that Langua; an wiper: the comstance of a Teacher. 


London: Baldwin & F ty it , 47, Paternoster-row. 
Pi 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 


means of which any person of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French Janguege Pia, a: as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a 
very superficial knowledge of it, may leath it to others. Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to ents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their ein with the assist- 
ance of this book, how they must proce 
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Gardener's M 


Pk. The work “< of a “well-advised practical gardener.”"—Literary 
* Exceedinely neat, interesting, and useful.”"—Harrison’s Floria 
George Bell, 1, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
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style has rendered them available by the you 
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INNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Copiously fy mas with Maps, ripe. and. | Woodeuts. 


. each, in 
The extensive sale of these little works shes ps 
as initiatory to all branches of learning. Their 
est echo jolar, while 
advantage from 


roved their un- 


equ 


as been carefull ; and were the 
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ition is also carefully super- 


eatly 





knowledge. 
The following are the subjects ts treated of, each in a separate 


and Social 


of 


For the use of Young Persons by, aod Bibi nch, the Catechisms 
of History of E Geography, and Bible History, are trans- 
lated into that rice ls. each e above ma 
be had in 12 vols. price 3/. 12s. in cloth; or 4/. 10s. half- 
morocco and lettered, forming a Juvenile Encyclopedia. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


also 





HAGHES SKETCHES IN 


Nearly ready, 


BELGIUM 


AND GERMANY, 


Drawn on Stone from the original Sketches made expressly for this Work during last Autumn, 


“This work consists of sketches of external buildings, interiors of ancient halls, castles, 
churches, and views of tombs and other interesting remains of the architecture of the 
A vast mass of very curious and interesting matter 
has been brought to light, sketched, lithographed, and printed, with such delicacy, truth, 
freedom, and superiority of finish, that the most fastidious eye is gratified by the masterly 


Middle Ages in Germany and Belgium. 


results of the pencil.”"—Times. 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES on the MOSELLE, 
the RHINE, and the MEUSE. 


“Of all the splendid works of the same class and size, these sketches are beyond com- 
parison the most artist-like and beautiful."—United Service Journal. 
** This is a truly magnificent work, and cannot fail to delight all who can appreciate 


what is grand in ‘Nature and excellent in Art.”—Courier. 


ROBERTS’S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES of 


SPAIN. 


“*Mr. Roberts has not merely studied the beauties of Spanish scenery, he has not only 
decorated that scenery with the beautiful and buoyant forms of Spanish ladies, but he has 
shown, by his delineations of Spanish architecture, what Spain really was.”—<Alas. 


By Louis Hacue, Esq. 


graphy.”—Herald. 





Lately published, 


Post. 








Preparing for immediate Publication, 


LEWIS'S SPANISH 


** These specimens of a very interesting forthcoming work,—the result of a tour in Bel- 
gium and Germany, undertaken expressly by Mr. Haghe,—are perfect in the delineation 
of the scenes represented, and admirable in their execution. 
are the ‘Tomb of the Emperor Ludovic,’ at Munich, and the ‘Hall of Justice,’ at Bruges. 
Both are exquisitely treated, and for effect surpass anything we have ever seen in litho- 


The subjects now before us 


PROUT’S SKETCHES in FRANCE, ITALY, 
and SWITZERLAND. 


“ This is a superb and charming volume, containing a series of sketches by one of our 
most popular and talented artists ; the subjects are as well chosen as the execution of them 
is admirable.”—Literary Gazette. 


———_ 


SKETCHES of the 
ALHAMBRA. 


**It is long since we have taken up a more delightful volume than Mr. Lewis's Sketches, 
—for this is not a mere work of embellishment, but a’ most valuable series of faithful 
delineations of Spanish scenery and costume, exquisitely drawn and engraved in that ad- 
mirable style of lithography which makes the impression resemble the original drawing.”— 


CARTERS SKETCHES OF THE SCENERY AND COSTUME OF EGYPT. 


UNIFORMLY PRINTED, WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN LITHOGRAPHY. 


Diba volume, imperial folio, 41. 4s. half-bound ; coloured like the Originals, and mounted, 101. 10s. in a portfolio. 


London: HODGSON & GRAVES, Printsellers and Publishers, by App 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, p 


ointment, to Her Majesty the Queen 
all Mall. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 


—_ 


II. 
IIT. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 
POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 


. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. Just completed. 


96 Engravings. 


With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions, 


IV. 


PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 


ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 
R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers. 





VIGNE’S KABUL, GHUZNI, AND AFGHANISTAN. 


This day is published, in one thick 8vo. vol. price 21s. cloth, lettered, illustrated by Portraits of Dost Mohamed and others, and by 
Views of Ghuzni, &c., taken by the Author; drawn on Stone by Mr. J. W. Pyne, and engravedin Wood by Baxter; with a Map 


of the Author's Route, 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a VISIT to GHUZNI, KABUL, 


and AFGHANISTAN, 
AND OF A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF DOST MOHAMED; WITH NOTICES OF 


RUNJIT SING, KHIVA, AND 


THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION. 


By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





In small 8vo. price 4s. in boards, the 3rd edition, enlarged, of 
OT TRADITION 'BUT SCRIPTURE. 
By PHILIP N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. Y 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
LECTROTYPE SEALS.—Fac-similes of Seals 
made by the Kjectrotype precets, as sharp and perfect as 
the original, mounted as Desk Seals, and gilt, with ebony han- 
dles, from 4s, 6d.; with ivory handles, from 10s. 6¢. Made from 
wax 9 a by G. BARCLAY, Seal Engraver, 22, Gerrard- 
street, Soho. 


HEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSO- 
/ PHY.—Parents and Friends of Youth, desirous of incul- 
cating in the rising generation a taste for the study and _ pursuit 
of the above valuable and highly-interesting Sciences, the prin- 
ciples of which are now extensively applied in the Arts and 
Manufactures, will find that nothing is so likely to succeed as 
that of presenting their young friends with a small assortment 
of Apparatus, which may now be had, at a ny moderate ex- 
nse, at the Manufactory of E. PALMER, 103, Newgate-street, 
ondon, where a very extensive variety may always be seen. 
NEW AND VERY POWERFUL GALVANIC BATTERY, 
MEE’S CHEMICO-MECHANICAL VOL- 
TAIC BATTERY, described in the Philosophical Magazine 
for April, manufactured in Silver, Plated Metal, &c. of all sizes 
and forms, from 7s. 6d. to 50/., by E. PALMER, Chemical and 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London, 
where ar may be seen in action. These Batteries are recom- 
mended from their being not only very powerful, but the most 
economical in action, and requiring less manipulation than any 
other.—N.B. Apparatus for the Electrotype, or Art of Copying 
Medals, ae Engravings, &c., price 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and upwar¢ . 
. >prr : " . 
4, LECTROTYPE, or the Art of procuring, in the 
most simple manner, by Galvanic Action, perfect FAC- 
SIMILES of ENGRAVED COPPERPLATES, even of the most 
elaborate wor€manship ; also CORRECT COPIES of all kinds 
of MEDALS, METALLIC ORNAMENTS, &c., Specimens of 
which may be seen, and the Apparatus had, of E. PALMER, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London, 
price 5s., 7s.6d., 10s. 6d.,and upwards. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE; or, NATURE 
DELINEATED by HERSELF.—Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert having been graciously pleased to purchase some Spe- 
cimens produced by the Daguerréotype, and to express their 
highest admiration of this wonderful discovery, under such high 
* & HOUGHTON beg to announce 














recommendation CLAUD 
that they have on hand for Sale a collection of beautiful Spe- 
cimens, representing Views of Paris, Rome, and other Cities, 
their Public Buildings, Bridges, Fountains, and Monuments ; 
also Landscapes, ortraits from Nature, Xc.. at prices varying 
from One to Four Guineas and upwards, according to the perfec- 
tion of the proof. , . 

N.B.—The Daguerréotype being protected in this country by 
her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, all apparatus and proofs, 
not bearing the above names, are infringements of the Patent 
right, and their owners will be liable to actions for damages. 

Direction—Claudet & Houghton, 89, High Holborn. 

NW a1 a1) PA a 

ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant. 
_, ENVELOPES, eight dozen for 6d.—Stocken’s Post-office 
writing papers, the only house in London that has had paper 
npreeeey made, where two sheets may be enclosed in an en- 
velope, and still under weight for a single letter. Supertine Bath 
Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 2hd., or 3s. 6d. 
er ream ; the largest and most elegant assortment of Envelope 

Jases, filled, complete, from 5s. 64. ; Blotting Books, Albums, 
Scrap Books, Bibies, and Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c.; 
Name-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 superiine cards printed, 
for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed 
Silver Pencil Cases, the last and greatest improvement ever made 
in this useful article ; to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Ke- 
gent-street. * 


STOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush. 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6¢. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
Scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling Writing Cases, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
fi 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, neat door to Swan and 








| WALKER’S NEEDLES, with the new eyes 
| e of increased size, are now in course of delivery to the 
| trade. These needles work with greater freedom, and are more 
| durable than any others. The new labelsto protect the public 
| against imitation consist of a very beautiful set of designs of her 
| Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert in very bold 

relief, on a variety of colours, by the first artists of the aay 
| The style is truly novel extremely elegant, and very generally 
| admired.H. WALKER, 20, Maiden-lane, Wood-street. 


| ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
Yi PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
| scientific principle gud petronized by the most eminent of the 
| Faculty. is celebrate Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
| extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
| for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
| mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and Jacapabio of injuring the finest nap. A 
| newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
| factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
d by the Faculty, an Jorse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
| Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
| of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly 
| opposite Hanover-square. © 


7 AR with CHINA.—By the latest intelligence 
from China we learn that the disputes before pending 

have led to open hostilities. In the absence of a suflicient naval 
force to vindicate the honour of our nation, it would be idle to 
look for any termination to those difficulties that would give 
security to the merchants trading there. A Jong period there- 
fore may be expected to elapse, during which the price of tea 
will be Tiable to considerable fluctuation. All heads of families 
will naturally be desirous of possessing a sufficient stock of good 
‘EA at a moderate rate, ere are, doubtless, many respect- 
able dealers on whom they may rely ; but it is suggested that no 
safer guarantee can be offered for the genuineness of an article 
than the principle upon which the business of this Company is 
conducted—viz. to supply exclusively the TWO BEST SORTS 
of tea at the lowest remunerating prices. Present prices—Best 
black tea imported, 5s. 6d. per lb. ; ditto Hyson ditto, 7s. It is 
well known that the advance in tea has led to an extensive adul- 
teration among unprincipled deglers, the Excise having already 
made several large seizures of imitation tea.—China Tea Com- 
pany, 106, Newgate-street; West-end branch, 315, Oxford-street. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
.,. WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :>—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISIL and PARISIAN, 
his department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The steck of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
<< r Y TAR * 
JAPE'S PATENT TABLE PIANOFORTES. 
—WILLIS & Co., No. 75, Lower Grosvenor-street, (near 
Bond-street,) earnestly entreat the lovers of the Pianoforte to 
inspect the splendid ASSORTMENT of TABLE, OVAL, and 
GRAND PIANOFORTES which has recently been consigned to 
them by M. PAPE, the celebrated Manufacturer at Paris. 
‘These Instruments combine all the improvements invented by 
M. Pape, and for which he has been honoured with first prize 
old medals from ‘ La Société d’Encouragement pour I’ Industrie 
Nationale,’ and *‘ Le Jury d’Exposition des Produits de |’ Indus- 
trie.” These improvements, and the advantages derived from 
them, are too numerous and important for the limits of an ad- 
vertisement ; but they will be readily understood and appre- 
ciated upon hearing and inspecting the instruments. The 
superiority of their tone, the simplicity and strength of their 
mechanism, and the beauty and elegance of their forms and 
external appearance, render them well worthy of the high cha- 
racter they have established on both the Continent and in this 
country. : 
N.B. J. Witxis & Co. have been appointed sole Agents for 
the sale of M. PAPE’S TABLE PIANOFORTES in LONDON; 
also for MOINAU’S MUSICAL LOO TABLES. 
Subscription to the Musical Library, ‘wo Guineas per annum. 


Just published, a New Edition of 
C. M. von Weber’s ‘ Der Freischutz’ (the Beau- 
fies), with Gogpen, and English Words, as a performing at 
e Prince’s Theatre, containing Twelye of the most popular 
Songs, Duets, and Glees, price 85, 6d, 





























NAHE AUTOMATON COFFEE URN.—This 


Invention, from the simplicity of the princ iple on which 
it acts, enabies the Lady of the house to make Coffee without 
the aid of servants. The Coffee will be besutife 

proval.—To be had at 
Retail Ironmongers, 


strong, and only requires a trial to meeta = 
LIVERMORE & SON'S, Wholesale an 

30, Oxrorp-streET.—L. & S. also beg to recommend the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, to burn Common Oil, and which 
give a more brilliant light than the old Sperm Oil Lamps. 


ATENT PERRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 
This novel and useful Invention insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 
which can be returned into the Inkstand at any moment, where 
it is secured from injury, and not affected by the atmosphere. 
The Ink, thus protected, never thickens or moulds, and remains 
good for any length of time in any climate. ‘The process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension ; 
hence the trouble and inconve y 
Ink, generally found in ordinary Inkstands, are completely ob- 
viated by the use of the FILTER INKSTAND. One of moder- 
ate size will contain sufficient Ink for six or twelve months 
writing. —Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such articles. 


A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN- 
EQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 
Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATENT STOVE, invented by Mr. R, Prosser, 
Civil Engineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. en a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night,with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the gases g ted by bustion can pass into the 
apartment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
ble. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry ; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, during which time the cost will not exceed 
Twopence : price, plain, 3/.; fluted, 3/. 10s. anufactured by 
the sole Proprietors, RIPPON & BURTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. whom may be had detailed Catalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, saperios 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent, under any other old-established 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 
letters will be received unless post paid. Established 1820. 


a= and FITS in GENERAL.—DR. 

LICHTENSTEIN, of BERLIN, having discovered a new 
and effectual method of CURING EPILEPSY and FITS of 
every description, which has succeeded in the most obstinate 
cases (some of many years standing) after all other methods of 
treatment had completely failed, has a pointed as his Agents 
in London—C., Throssell, 18, Harp-alley, Farringdon-street ; and 
Messrs. Butler & Co., Covent-garden Market; of whom the 
Medicines, with proper directions, at 4s. 6d. the packet, are to 
be obtained. 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 
in sustaining a remarkably pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more immediately and pleasingly confirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Discolouration, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an animated tint of the 
complexion effectuall secured and preserved. “Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is engraved on the stam. Prices, 28. 9d., 58. 6d.; 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine 
Venders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 
DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
e Majesty, and the Royal Family, No. 1588, NEW BOND- 
STREET (opposite Stevens's Hotel). 
The great superiority of J, Delcroix & Co.'s Perfumery has been 
so jacontrovertibly established by the distinguished patronage 
f her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, the various 
Members of the Royal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to particularize their far 
celebrated and highly admired articles.—J. DELCROIX & Co. 
beg, however, most respectfully to announce to the Nobility and 
Gentry, that they have just prepared three novel and exquisitel, 
delicate Perfumes, under the appellations of the BOUQUET D 
NOCES ROYALES, and BOUQUET DU_ PRINCE ALBERT, in 
commemoration of the auspicious nuptials of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty; also THE BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON, 
which J. D. & Co. flatter themselves will meet with universal 
patronage and admiration. 


HILOSOPHY OF THE GROWTH OF 

HAIR.—It has been well observed by the most sagacious 
philosophers, that in the simplest operations of everyday life, 
there is the same recurrence to first principles as in the mani- 
pulations of the chemist, or the calculations of the mathema- 
tician ;—why not, therefore, when engaged in the services of the 
toilette, employ a remedial agent on the strictest principles of 
the chemical art? Thus, those who have, from a knowledge 
of the admirable yooperties of the celebrated Balm ef Colombia, 
known as Oldridge’s, for awhile sypomatony applied it, have 
promptly proved to the dubious, that a timely application of a 
scientific remedy is productive of all the desired effects, and the 
thickening, invigorating, and restoring the lost hair, has proved 
its advantages. : . 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes, Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first applica- 
tion causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Abundance of certificates of the first respecta- 
bility are shown by the Proprietors, C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 1, 
Wellington-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, and by most 
of the respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 

FOR THE GROWTH OF HAIR, 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, a Vegetable 
Production.—The only article that produces and restores 
HAIR; also WHISKERS, MUSTACHIOs, and EYEBROWS; 
prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey to the latest 
riod of life; changes grey hair to its original colour; frees it 
rom scurf, and makes it beautifully SOFT, CURLY, and 
GLOSSY. In dressing Hair, it keeps it firm in the euri, uninjured 
by damp weather, crowded rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of 
riding. ‘To Children it is invaluable, as it lays a foundation for a 
BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, 

CAUTION—Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
observe their NAME and ADDRESS, in Hed, on the Wrappers 
thus: A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 

rapes Countersigned ALEX. ROWLAND, 
The lowest price is 6s, 6d.; the next price is 7s.—10s. 6d.—an 



































2is. per bottle. 
Impostors call theirtrash the “ GENUINE,” and omit the “ &”” 
in the Signature, offering it for sale under the lure of being cheap. 
/LAND’S MACASSAR OIL is sold by the ~~ as 
above, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 
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8, New Bur.incTon STREET, May 2, 1840, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
Pew Works: 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CANADA: 


1837 — 1839 ; 
With NOTES of a WINTER VOYAGE to NEW YORK, and JOURNEY thence to the BRITISH POSSESSIONS; to which it added, 
A REVIEW of the SOCIAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL CONDITION of the CANADIAN PEOPLE. 


By T. R. PRESTON, 


Late of the Government Service at Toronto. 


STEPHEN DUGARD: A NOVEL. 


3 vols. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
ESQ. F.R.S. 


Including a NARRATIVE of HIS VOYAGE to TANGIER. 
The whole now first published from the Originals. In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 


THE DOWAGER; OR, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


By MRS. GORE. 3 vols. 


THE STAGE, 


BOTH BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


By ALFRED BUNN, 
Late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, English Opera House, French Plays, &c. 
“*T am (Not) forbid 
To tell the secrets of the prison house.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Mlustrations by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA: A ROMANCE OF THE OPERA. 


By MRS. GREY, Author of ‘The Duke.’ 3 vols. 








NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 





I. v. 
THE MAID’S HUSBAND: THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE — EDITION OF 
A Novet. 3 vols. HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 
“The title of this novel is both singular and attractive, but the contents are still more | Embellished with Portraits of the Duchess of Queensberry, Kitty Clive, J. Chute, George 
80. There is good feeling and sound principle in the work; and it is lively, witty, full of Selwyn, Hon. Richard Edgcumbe, and Gilly Williams. 
contrast, and replete with incident and variety."—Morning Herald. *,* This Edition will be comprised in Six Volumes. 
It. ? vi. 
ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY: 
By Masor Forses, 78th Highlanders. Aw Historica, RoMAnNce. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. To which is added, THE MAID OF CORINTH. 3 vols. 
**A very valuable work, full of interesting sketches of the scenery and wild sports of Vit. 
Ceylon, and of the character of its inhabitants.”—Spectator. N ARR ATIVE OF 
IIt. 
—-- A WHALING VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Captain Morris, In the South Seaman Tuscan, 
THE SOCIAL EFFUSI ONS During the Years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; 
Comprising SKETCHES of POLYNESIA, CALIFORNIA, the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
Of the celebrated Capt. CuarLes Morris. and the most interesting ISLANDS of the PACIFIC OCEAN; with an ACCOUNT of 
Of the late Life Guards, Member of the Beef-Steak Club, &c. the SPERM WHALE FISHERY, andthe NATURAL HISTORY of the WHALE. 
on The yy ane of Cagtote ite Mvcip-temnenved muse renders criticism superfluous. By F. Desett BENNETT, Esq. F.R.GS, &c. 
is songs are known wherever English songs are sung. Every mess-table in the army— i i 
every genial board—every jovial company, is familiar with these flowing, merry, bel 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
sentimental, half-roistering lyrics.”"—Atias. Vill. 
Iv. NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS,’ 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND Neatly bound and embellished with Engravings, 
5 , ‘ : , 
During the REIGN of the STUARTS. By J. H. Jesse, Esq. MRS. S. C. HALL Ss BUCCANEER, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from original Paintings. COMPLETE for SDX SHILLINGS. 
“Both the useful and the entertaining character of these Memoirs (for they are very Works recently included in * The Standard Novels.’ 
entertaining), consist in their giving a good deal of information respecting the private MRS. TROLLOPE'S‘ VICAR OF WREXHILL.’ 1 vol. 6s. 
lives and personal peculiarities of people of whom the reader of history desires to know CAPTAIN CHAMIER'S ‘BEN BRACE.’ 1 vol. 6s. 
something, without knowing where to get it. In form, this pleasant work is a portrait- MR. LOVER'S ‘RORY O’MORE.’ 1 vol. 6s. 
gallery ; its essential characteristics are anecdote, personal peculiarities, gossip, and MR. HOOK’S ‘ JACK BRAG.’ 1 vol. 6s. * 
scandal; its subjects are the Royal Family, and the most distinguished ministers, courtiers, MISS EDGEWORTH'S ‘HELEN.’ 1 vol. 6s. : 
and court ladies of the time.”—Spectator. MR. COOPER’S ‘PRECAUTION.’ 1 vol. 6s. 
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